SMOKE 
THE CELEBRATE. 


“PIONEER” 


SWEETENED TOBACCO, 
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To INTEREST, _,. “ar 


Retailed by 7 Jirst class 
Tobacconists at Hor : and 
Abroad 


| To ELEVATE TO AMUSE, 
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Srarionnus Hate, 


FOR ALL SORE PLACES 


(Cats, Bites, Bruises, Baras, aad Brotes Skin) 


Use the Original OINTMENT form of 


Subdues INFLAMMATION, 


and Heals. 
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SPRAINS, 
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a DEEP-SEATED PANS 
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0 the Chest, Whos, Sour Bose rereat en 
Use. the EMBROCATION of Homecea 
(but sever where the skia is tender or broken) 


IT SOOTHES THE ACHING PART, . 


Or Post Free from HOMOCEA Ltd., 98 Strand. LONDON, W. c. 


Used in all the 
— Happy Homes of England” 


One hundred per cent 


The highest diploma and the greatest premium that can be awarded 
to any food preparation have been given to Bovril in a practical pulli- 
endorsement, which up to date this year has resulted in 


DOUBLE THE SALES OF BOVRIL 


compared with the corresponding period of last year. This result ix 
entirely in addition to the enormous quantities of Bovvil (the product 
of over 12,000 oxen) supplied for use in the Field Hospitals, ete. 
South Africa, and the hundreds of thousauds of emergency rations 
shipped to the Cape for use in the Transvaal Campaign. 
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a" CHIVERS’ 
NESTLES 


Made from FRESH HOME-GROWN FRUIT. 
ACKNOWLEDGED TO SE M | 1 


2352232254 


Jou NOTES: “The exquisite cleanliness of the whole process is most strik'ng.“ 
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S. i & N Fruit Sree, a Cambs. 


THE NEWS: : Menahotaped from freshly gathered fruit, amid fresh end beautiful 
USED THE SAME AS FRESH MILK FOR ALL Hun 
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If all the Germans and Frenchmen in Great Britain 


- 


to-day were to arm secretly, and suddenly concentrate at several 


points for the purpose of assisting the landing of a foreign army corps, what would happen? Read 


＋ 
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To ELEVATE, To AMUSE. 


Mr. Louis Tracy’s great story on page 620. 
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“ PEARSON'S WEEKLY” INSURANCE cob U. 


The signing of this coupon by the purchaser will be 
su to eatitie his or her next-of-kia or ‘egal re- 
presedtative to the benefits of the £1,000 Wailway 
arenes, and _ £100 — 7 2 Football Insur- 
eg % insurance a 
have bee fulfilled : — 
BRANT Cĩè¹èit?v ß 
Available from 5 p.m., Friday, March 23rd, 1900, nutil wide 
night, Saterday, March Ust, 100. Bor full particulars 
see page Gz, 
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BertHa had never before seen an ox with its large, 
well-formed horns. 

“Oh, mamma!” she exclaimed with wide-open eyes, 
just see that animal’s handle-bars.” 


oe 2 
LITTLE three-year-old Bessie was trying to dregs her- 
self one morning and managed to get her clothes badly 


nixed. C to her mother, she said: 
h, — come and help me; Im all up-side 
ont!” 


Wire : “John, I wish you'd go into Coffee and Co.’s 
when you're in the town and see why they haven't 


sent up the groceries I ordered b two days 
go. K. shameful to 1 — my ay so. Just give 
them a scolding, will you, John ?” 


John: “I will go there and see Mr. Coffee himself 
about it.” 

John (an hour later): Mr. Coffee, here's an order 
on this post-card that I've carried in my pocket for 
two days. I wish you'd get the goods up to the house 
early this morning, will you, please? 


= — 22 —— 
A Natural Question. 


Ar a church recently there was a song service, and 
one mother took her little five-year-old daughter to it. 
One of the selections was “I Love to Steal Awhile 
Away.” It was drawled out in the , old-fashioned 
way to the end, and the little miss, after the first line, 
seemed to be lost in study. „ 

In the midst of the preyer that followed, she climbed 
—< the seat beside her mother, and ina stage whisper 
asked: 


„Mamma, what are ‘ whileaways,’ and what do good 
people want to steal them for?” 


— . — 


“ A womaN, I notice, always lowers her voice to ask 
a favour.” 


“ Yes, and raises her voice if she doesn't get it.” 
— — 
First Seepy MasHeEr: “I like cool weather for one 


thing. 
Second Seedy Masher : ‘‘ What's that?” 
“You can button your coat up to your chin without 
creating the suspicion that it is the absence of a clean 
shirt that forces yon to do it.” 


— — 
Moree (to Frank): How is it that 
nearly every afternoon? 
Frank: “ Well, no wonder; we've got such a bigc!ock 
in our school.“ 
Mother: Why, what has the clock to do with it?“ 
Frank : “’Cause it’s £0 ug it takes the hands an awful 
long while to get round it. If we had aclock like papa s 
little one, Id get home a great deal quicker.” 


— 
His Great Work. 


A LIVERPOOL man, who has written a book. was telling 
about it the other day to a friend who had once done 
him a service. 

; By the way,” 1 the N 1 . deliglited 
o give you a copy of my work, if you care for it.“ 

“I should be 50 rl ri have it,” was the 
reply, “especially if you will write your name in it.” 

5 ht. There's a book shop just round the 

you will 8 me we will go there and 
I don't happen to have a copy in my office just 


1 had sto to glance at some of the new 

things in the book shop the author called a clerk, and, 

pushing his chest out very far, asked for the novel that 
e had written. 

“Yes, sir,” the clerk said. “We have it here some - 
where, I believe, but you are the first one who has ever 
asked for a copy, and it may take me some time to find 
it. Wouldn’t something else do just as well? We have 
u great many better books at the same price.” 

All rights reserved.) 


you're late home 


The Twentieth Century Begins on Janua 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 31, 1900 


Onty the same old story, 


P 
| 


The Story of Life. 


told in a different 
strain ; 
Sometimes a smile of gladness, and then a stab of 


Sometimes a flash of sunlight, again the drifting 
rain. 


Sometimes it seems to borrow from the crimson rose its 


hue; : 
Sometimes black with thunder, then changed to a bril- 
liant blue; 


Sometimes false as Satan, sometimes as Heaven 
true. 


Wel the same old story, but ob, how the changes 
ng! 
Pro; het and priest and peasant, soldier and scholar and 


ing ; 

Homesites the warmest hand-clasp leaves in the palm a 
sting. 

Sometimes in the hush of even, sometimes in the mid- 


day strife. os ; 
Sometimes with dove-like calmness, sometimes with 
passion rife. f 
We 1 it, write it, live it, this weird, wild story of 
le. 
— — — 


A Lady Collects Football Trophies. 


Mx collection of football jerseys is 1951 unique,“ 
said a lady to P.. I have nearly five hundred 
of one sort or another, and more than one has a history. 
Look at this—an amber and black fragment belonging 
formerly to the captain of a Yorkshire club. Its 
wearer married a lady of great wealth, and I begged the 
worn garment. 3 
An old woman who takes in washing does a deal of 
work for football players. The discarded garments are 
uently over to her to use as dusters and 

floorcloths, and those belonging to noted men I secure, 
cut out the worst portions, repair, and add them to my 
collection. 

„How have I gained such a 4 7 

“You may well ask. Chiefly through the post. I 
write a very gracious letter to some noteworthy player, 
describe my collection, and solicit a worn jersey. 
Rarely, indeed, have I been refused. You would be 
surprised to see how readily they nd. One gentle 
man not only sent the desired 15 but inclosed his 
photograph a very pleasing addition. 

“ Very frequently the parcels are accompanied by a 
note or a letter (I always forward a stam envelope), 
and these I save—I may compile a football album some 


day. 

2 A laughable experience I had the other day. My 
parcel—from a Lancashire full-back player—embraced 
a discarded field-boot, a jersey, and a doll dressed as a 
captain in the regulation costume club colours, and a 
baby 


football all complete. I am still undecided how 
to word my letter of thanks to the giver, for a special 
missive his generosity certainly merits. 

“Oh, yes; it is a harmless and N hobby; 
but I pity the football knights if it finds many 
enthusiasts. Why. we should tear the very clothes off 
their backs and render them crazy by too-frequent 
application.” 

i — — 


Ir was one of the first warm days, and little Mabel, 
aged four. who had been playing with some neighbour- 
ing children, rushed into the house and, throwing her- 
self acroes her mother's lap. exclaimed : 

„Oh, mamma. take off some of my clothes! I'm a 
whole petticoat too hot!” 


— — 


Tue Mean Man was looking happy. “Whose feel- 
ings have you hurt now?“ he was usked. 

„My nephew's,” he said. “I have just sent him a 
letter aang him to accept the inclosed ten-pound 
cheque as a little birthday gift. 

But where does cm speciality come in on such a 

sition as that? 
“T didn’t put in any cheque.” 


IF ITS IN P. W. TS SO. 


ry ist, 1901, and Potchefstroom is the Capital of the Transvaal. 


Exrerr ar 
Sratioxeus’ Haws, 


[Ox u Prvvr. N 


“T THINK our little Mabel will be a dressmaker.” 

a wa 4 

“Well, we noticed she was pouting. She said het 
temper was ruffled because there was a stitch in her 
side, and she wished to be tucked in her little bed.” 


— —-— 
Mrs. Newwep: “ John, I want a new hat.” 
an Newwed: Well, really, Marie, I can't afford 


SEAS YS 


i 

Mrs. N. (sternly): “ I have been looking through your 
notebook, John, and if you can afford to buy your 
1 new ribbons you can afford to buy mea new 


— — 

Lrrrin Willie having hunted in all the corners for 
his shoes, at last appears to give them up, and, climbing 
on a chair, betakes himself to a big k lying on u 
side table. Mother aays to him: 

“What is my darling doing with the hook ?” 

„It'th the dictionary; lookth in the dictionary 


pa 
for things, and I’m a to thee if I can find my 
shoeth.” 


* 
S 


— — 


A Soldier’s Proposal. 


A youna officer was dancing a set of Lancers in a 
crowded drawing-room with an extremely pretty girl, to 
whom he made himself most agreeable. After the dance 
was over, he took her to a chair, and, seating himself 
beside her, began to mourn his oeli 

“It is exceedingly | 

“TI don’t think so at a 
who would marry me.” 

She laughed, and replied : 

Just go and ask some one here to-night, and I ven · 
ture to say you will ke accepted by the first.” 

“Ah! Iam not so sure about that. But will you 
—take me?” ö 

“ With pleasure.” 
And a few months later they were married. 
i [Em·ũ—ↄ: 4 : 
PassENGER: Hi! guard! My hat's blown off. I 
shall catch my denth of cold.” 
Guard: Better not. You're travelling at a penny a 
mile now; but it’s a shilling a mile for corpses !” 8 
— —-— — os! 
MANCHESTER has un accomplished girl who can 
scream at a mouse in seven languages. To hurl sev 
lan ata mouse is, however, a great waste of dia 
lects. It is very doubtful if the mouse would understand: 
more than one Janguage. 


to remedy that,” said she. 
I; in fact, I do not know a gir) 


+ 


—o § = —. 


“ WHENEVER she asked me to do anything,” solilo 
quised Mr. Meeker pensively, “I always go and do it, 
like an idiot.” 

Tes, said Mrs. Meeker, who overheard him. When- 
ever I ask you to doanything you always go and do it like 


an idiot.” 
— — 
How a Boer Signs His Name. 


THE Boer may be fairly good at handling a rifle, but 
he ie sadly deflctent in his ability to handle pen. 
When the average Boer has to attach his name to a 
document, an air of importance pervades his dwelling for 
several hours. The children are constantly chided, the 
tient vrouw” has a pre-occupied look, and the 
usband himself puffs even more vigorously than usual 
at his pipe. 
Eventually a corner of the table is cleared and care- 
fully wiped. The family Bible is placed in position, and 
the sheet of paper requiring the signature placed upon 
it. Anex ectant silence falls upon the company. 
Stille. cries the wife. Stilte, kindetjea, papa gaat © 
sein naam teekn.” (Hush, children, father is about to 
a his name.”) 
be family stands round open-mouthed, and all eyes 
gaze expectantly upon the paper. With arms bared for 
the fray, and with pen carefully poised, the Boer bends 
to his task. The pen is gripped firmly between his 
horny fingers. 
In thick, ungainly scratches. and with slow and 
motion, the pen begins to work. and at the end o 
four minutes, the deed is accomplished. 


7 infut : 
nbout 


256. 
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to hi. feet. At that time, some of the Boors in the town terror, pale as a ghost, and they roare l again. It certainly 
would” loose a cartridge or fee Fed night, out = — 5 . — f Thelittle coward going to do this thing? It 
i cessive alarm C „who shook | was al 
e bad the agus N . The Lieutenant frowned and put bis. hand onthe littls 
„ Tamme!” one man said, wouldn't the Widdy be | Cockne; *s shoulder, at which ho started. „ 
proud o er bold wolunteér! It’s bloomin’ good of ver ter “He'll go through with it, if any man can, He's no end 


A HEROIG COWARD. 


By WALTEN E. GRO0AN. 


— 


Iw the anna's of the 81 Transvaal War there is a par, | stand the British Hempire Joike this!” plucky.” Then he tarned on his heel and left them. 
t'cularly bright spot which we know as the defence of It by, no over-ma xtriotic valour that sent « Whort bloomin’ gime’s this, Adams?” asked the big 


Lydenburg. Lieutenant Long, with some eighty men, sat 
for eighty-four days in 9 few rough huts and a hastily- 
constructed fort, and smiled at the efforts of som 700 Boers 
for their downfall. 

Evegy man in the littlo command fought as a hero, swent · 
ing though days of hard work and incessant alertness with 
u pint of water only, living under a hail of bul'cts, aud with 
two mounted cannon pounding at “Fort Mary,” as it was 
named, after the young wife of the boy commander. 

. ee days when the prestige of the British arms got 
au added lustre. The strain was intense; but the spirit of 
the young lieutenant entered into the whole of his command, 
and at the end the old merchant service Union Jack, planted 
in a barrel, had not boon struck. 

This story is not the story of the siege, but of the making 
of a hero out of the most unpromising clay that ever went 
to its building. 

Lydenburg moans “ The City of Sorrowa,” and if the term 
City is inapt, that of “ Sorrows” is not. It is stuck up 
for all the world to seo, 3,000ft. above the level of the sea. 
It sits on a plateau and is masked by weeping willows, 
which give it ths a rance of a huge cametery. It is 

read widely over the face of the earth, but its houses aro 

ew. It is desolate, dreary, deserted. Grass sprouts in its 
many streets, and men give it a wide berth because it i3 an 
ugly place to live in. strong desert girdles it, and if it 
were not for its coal and its gold-veined quarts no man 
would go near it. 

When Colonel Anstruther swung out of the town on the 
road to Pretoria with a convoy and most of his command, 
leaving the small detachment behind him which was to 
hold the placo for the glory of the 94th, the few — 
miners, thirsty after gold, grow uneasy. The majority of 
tho inhabitants were Boers, tho land was scething with 
discontent, the insurgents wore known to bo meditating 
attack, and the detachment was woefully small. 

Among them was a little, spare man—a min with a 
Cockney twang, a pick and shovel, and a big hopo tucked 
away in his heart. He was n shiftless fellow, with an unholy 
luck that led him in tho wake of other people's good fortune, 
and denied everything to him. Over the seas was a girl, 
living at New Cross, who believed in him, and she was 
exceedingly singular. Nobody else did, nobody thought of 
him in any way but a contemptuous one. He was out of 
place in his rough surroundings, he was chaffed and bullied 
unmorcifully, and for the most part he starved helplessly 
through long days of hard work. He had no grit, no back- 
bone, only the memory of a girl who belie in him, and 


“@ritless Adams” in the ranks of the Lydenburg defenders. | man. . 

He knew he was a coward, he wo ud es have been in| “’Tisn’t a gimo—leastwise not ter me, nohow. It's 
any other place on earth than where he was, he suffered | serious. Ter seo I knows the wye pretty woll, as I knows 
untold agonies overy minute of the day and most of the | the wye ter the Mile End Road. 80 I ort ter go.” 

night, and his rifle was likely to bo moro dangerous to his “Bat you. Gritless Adams, they ' II shoo: yer if they 
comrades than to the insurgents. ‘The real reason of his cotch yer. = a. „ 
going was the untidy, pale-faced, plain little girl in the 8 they will.“ Tho little Cockney visibly syuirmed, 
New Cross eating-house. He had ‘had a letter from her “\ain’t yer funky at all? . 

when the disaffection had commenced. Tha: letter was „Funky ain't the word fer it. I ain t a nero. I'ma 
the reason of his volunteering. bloomin’ white-livered coward. I feels sick, my stummick’s 

The Mary over the s2a3 belioved in him. Ho» was a hero a-eavin’, but ‘ang me m goin through with this. Cos 
to hor. Women must have heroes to worship, and it is | why? Cos 1 ve got a gel a Il be praoud of m>—espeshully 
curious what extraordinary stuff they make them out of | hif they publishes my ri in LLoxD's. Besides I'm a 
sometimes. It is impossible that any woman mvio one out | little beggar, an’ can slip through places you couldn't. 
of more unpromising material than did the New Cross | Jim. Thoy'll ‘ave ter ‘ave skinned eyes ter seo me. I ain't 
eating-house girl. Bho heard some well-informed potmen | goin ter run no extry risks, you bet. . 
discussing the Transvaal’ affairs. They knew that if it The men let it rest at that. They mide no more jokes; 
came to a fight every bloomin’ Britishor was worth ten of | they went out and dug trenches, and stuffed sandbags int 
them Boers,” and when they added that every British | places the Boer guns had made Mae ge all in a quiet 
colonist would rise to the occasion her imagination ran riot, wildgred fashion. Once the big man Jim stopped work. 
and she saw tho pale, under-sized, ugly little Cockney doing | ing for two minutes and cursed softly under his breath, 
deods of surprising heroism. All this she wrots in a very and once ho went over to the youngster who had ben 
ill-spelt letter to“ Gritless Adams, and Gritless Adams harder on the little Cockney than anybody else and hit him 
had offered his services to Her Gracious Majesty in her | full in the qhest, knocking him down. Thon he went oa 
time of need. with his work in a serious mood. 

“I ain't a-going back on or, I ain't. She's the only That night “Gritless Adams sneiked out in th» dirk, 
pusson whort believes in mo, an’ blow me if I don’t go. tripped and stumbled over tha stretched wires, worm: 1 hi: 
through wif it! She'll never know as ’ow I ’ad the bloomin’ — very quietiy for a hundred yards, and then stoppe! 
ump all the blessed toime. It'll please er to know as ‘ow | an looked back. He felt very irae | and very frightened. 
I wolunteered. If I’m bowled hout —he shivered consider- | The black shadow of the fort looked far away, the night 
ably at this — they'Il never lot on to *er—not they!“ wa; heavy and dark, and he suddenly realised more fully 

80 „ Gritless Adams” shivered in the grip of a blue funk. than ever what ho was doing. For a moment tho tempta- 
and dug and helped to build the rough fort with the ant- | tion to retarn and give up the dangerous document wa; 
hill cement, and made sport for his follows all on account | almost irresistible. He shook in every limb. The weepin: 
of the riotous imagination of a young lady in New Cross willows, very shadowy in the dark, were Boor sentrics t 
who read surreptitiously highly spiced fiction. him; danger and death were everywhere except in the huts 

One day the Boors, 700 stalwart, sun-baked men, came | in the rear. He felt his determination giving way. 8 
and sat down in front of Lieutenant Long’s meagre com- great was- the temptation to turn round and bolt thit to 
mand, and spat bullets at the rough defences, Two guns | couquer it he threw himself on the ground. 
they had with them were placed in sition, and threw “If I goes back, it'll git in the pipers, an’ Mary'll kn 
shot at “Fort Mary,” and its bar thrilled “Gritless | whort a funk Lam. Think whort it li be wen she sees that 
Adams like an electric battery. I’ve be'ived loike a nero. Whoy all the customers Il be 

Sometimos he lay down and trembled, sometimes he E ter bo served by er. An the tips! Blest hif I go 
merely ducked and trembled, but whatever he did, and ! — 
wherever ho was, when the big Boer guns barked he He got up, still very shakily, and moved forward 
trembled. Ho worked very hard when the firin; n for the revolver he would be afraid to 
was not heavy, and was_ peculiarly humble and | use, and dling the big clasp knife Jim had given him 


conscious of his own cowardice. One youn fellow, | at parting with a caution to keep it open, as it wur 
thought of him often in the gravy-laden air of a third-rate | whos lips grew a little blue when the ballets sang | bloomin’ ard ter hopen, bein’ a bit rusty at the ‘inge.” 
eating-house. His acquiintances called him “Gritless | overhead 1 big guns hummed accompaniment, Slipping and stumbling he moved on. He had taken 


Adams,” and sncered because he was known to be a coward. 

“A white-livered sneak,” ono in in called him, and ho 
acquicsced. He was never stung into retort ; he took every 
insult they liked to offer him in a meek and irritating way. 
He was 5ft. 3in.,and lean at that; he had little muscle, and 
he was half starved; he had been cuffed all his life, and 
had never resented it, so that it all came as a matter of 
course. Yet ho was a friendly beggar, and would bo 
Yoquacious when they lot him. And, above all, he knew 
the country, He had b2en grubbiny about all over its 
face, looking for something to take tho New Cross girl out 
of the evil-smelling atmosphere of the exting-houss and the 
dominion of a gin-loving mother. 

When the men grew uneasy so:ne side windof tho eternal 
love of fighting which is in most British hearts caught them, 
and sent them trailing up to the huts where the detachment 
was busy. They would voluntesr. It might be good fun. 
At all events the soldiers were in good sp'rits, and tho 
trenches and the stretching of wires looked like business. 
Besides, the news of Colonel Anstruther’s defeat and the 

Mence of mounted Boors in the town set them raging and 

ing with anger. 

So they went trailing up to the huts. and on the way 
one, a big Herculean digger with stout arms and a blus- 
tering spirit, made the remarkable discovery that “ Gritless 
Ad ims was with them. 5 

“Strike ms pink, boys!” he said,“ Hera’s ‘Gritless 
Adams’! Bless you, they don’t want you up there. This 
ain't a revoo day. It means bullets an 1 blood.” 

„ Gritless Adams” looked at the man nervously. 

„1 ain't a-goin’ to be left,” he said. “I’m British too, I 
am—sort o compressed British,” he added, ! at the 
big man. “I ain't brive—I don’t make no pretensus don’t, 
but I moight ’elp a bit.” 

“They don’t want a flea up there!” 

„A flea bites bloomin’ well, an’ yer see, Jim, it'll puzzle 
om a bit ter it me.” 


whose eyes contrasted a nasty trick of blinking, and who | great caro to find out where the Boers were posted. 
was generally pale about the gills, grew quite vain when he and had discovered that at one point a single mounted 
discovered that “Gritless Adams” was in a worse state. | sentry “Tr watch on a slight 2 The Boer 
And vanity put more heart into him than all the chaff of | tethered his horse a little behind him, and generally paced 
the mon, 30 that tho little Cockney was useful in many his time through on foot, save when he was asleep. Grit. 
ways. less Adams” mag fc the idea of the sleeping sentry. If 
When the real work began and the rifles spoke and the he could steal u tuo horse, mount it and get away, ho 
pullots came singing into the hute, the little Cockney gave | felt that it would be a long way to safety. 
up all pretensions to martial glory, forsook his rifle, to the Towards the little hill he crept as noiselessly a3 might be. 
considerable relief of his mates, and found handy jobs in though here and there a stone nearly t:ipped him, an. 
looking after the wounded and making the endless succession the sound was 1 to his apprehensive ear. II 
of sand bags that were stuffed into breaches for 2 was wearing ntry, and his heart beat furiously, whilst 
ractice of the Boers. At this latter work he was particu- | his knees shook so much that he nearly fell. Fear ha: so: 
hold of him, and he was shaking like a leaf in a breeze, but 
“J served my toim> to a jobbin’ tyler,” he said. “In | he gritted his teeth together and stumbled on ever in tho 
New Cross it was. Lumme, that wus abaht the stritest direction of the Boer. Presently he came to the foot of th: 
teime I ever seed. Wish I'd stuck ter hit. Wiges poor little incline, and there he dropped on hands anil 
uud reg’lar—wittles not luckshurous but reg lar. Ere knees and crawled upwards stealthily, lacerating himz elt 
nuffin’s reg lar but starvation an’ bad luck. We ain't even | with the sharp stones. Suddenly he ‘was aware of someone 
reg lar sojera, only b:oomin’ wolunteers.” : moving above him. The perspiration poured off him an-! 
hen the water had been cut down time after time as his limbs almost refused to move. The sentry was awake 
the amount in the well panned out, when the tense strained and keeping watch. Doggedly he crawled upwards stiflin: 
look came into the faces of the men, and the rude hospital | ® groan at every yard, and fighting stubbornly with the fear 
was crowded inconveniently, the young commander grew that il emg his heart. Ten yards above him the B nr 
troubled. Typhoid had joined hands with the Boora, and | was sm and lazily stretching his arms. 
was doing his work stealthily and 3 The small Suddenly a noise camo from the Boer camp, an und 
haar vee growing smaller, the strength of his men was termined noise, indefinite, undefied. The sentry pause! 
failing just as their work was increasing, and they | and turned slowly in its direction. Gritless Adams saw 
were still ringed by the enemy. Then it was known that | it, saw his chance, and shuddered. Then a visioi 
the Lieutanant wanted a voluntecr to get through with a of tho tow-haired goddess of the New Cross catin:- 
despatch. house flashed across his brain. He loosenel the 
“E's a well plucked un!“ said the Herculean digger. | clasp knife in his belt and drew it out quickly. 
4E won't arsk us to our floss, cos we re wolunteers an’ Thea silently he rose and sprang upon the Bovr 
aren't reglar perfessionals, only bloomin’ amytoors. We | He was a little, half-starved man, and was no match for the 
mightn’t loike not ter hoffer seein’ ’e arsked us, but not | stalwart Afrikandor, but everything was in favour of the 
arskin needn’t mind. The sojers don’t know the lie o the | one who surprised. He sprang upon his shoulders, au in 
ground at all, an wo dont much. But our little’s better’n | an instant, before a cry could escape the sentry, the bla le 
their nuffin, so I guess wo'll jes’ wolunteer agine.” of the knife was drawn swiftly across the man’s th oat. 
All were willing, and then the youngster, swelling with When the sentry shivered and fell the litt'e Cockney fell 
pride and anxious to remind himself how very inferior | with him, For a moment he lay prone, hardly realisinz 


they turned round and ragged the little Cockney a bit | “Gritless Adams” was to himself, said: that his 2 was dead. When he did he wa; lia'f 
and felt better. His cowardice was soon sprovd a : Gritless Adams’ does know the country. Let's persuade horrified at his act. He was a peaceful, good-heart | 
. the joke of seeing him with a rifle was one that never | him to go!” little „and it.was the first time a man had div! 

ed. Thero was a laugh, out short the whistle of a round shot, under his Then with a groan he rose and scrambled 


at which the youngster curled up on the ground. Then | towards the tethered horse, cut its bonds mounted, and ro le 
they saw the Licutenant and the ttle Cockney coming to- | away. 

wards them deep in conversation. The thin wizened man A wild adventurons ride brought him to Delage. ant 
looked thinner and more abject than ever. Every volunteer | the r was sent. The quick end of the war robbed 
—— again at the ccd! of his sneaking out on a long | the decd of any advantage to the little m, for tho 
an ae alone. ; cessation of hostilities found the British still floatiny 
Boys, said the Lieutenant, „Adams has volunteered to | above Lydenburg, with no other help to keep it there bus 
take a message through to Delagoa, and wire it from there. the he of the small detachment, but the fact detracted 
It is a brave offer.” nothing from the heroism of the exploit. 

The men stared at each other in opon-mouthed astonish- | In. New Cross there is a fresh eating house, and the 
ment. Then pers looked at the little man, nervously gasing | proprictor is “ Gritless Adams,” and his wife—a woman 
out at the w ta splashes where the Boers were firing named Mary—is convinced that the world has known no 
desultorily, starting at the reports, twitching with nervous | greater hero than her husband, 


: said; and then they told him stories of the wonderful 
3 CCW. 
chatte 
They Il carve yer hup,” they said. “'They’re murderous 
willains, that’s whort they is. An' a bullet in yer stum- 
mick’s no joke. Ever ad an ot skewer run yer? 
No? W 1, ver Il soon know all abaht it won the loomin’ 
Boers come. 
At night the little Cockney couldn't sleep much for 
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with the information they sought fer without ones 
having been discovered by the enemy's pickets. Others 
frequently crawl on their hands and knees wherever 
they can find shadow, falling flat on their faces, and 
remaining perfectly still upon the least suggestion of 
a near footfall; proceeding on their way again as soon 
as it has passed out of hezring, or when in their discre- 
tion they deem it wise. 

A report has come across the Atlantic that one of 
the Canadian ü an purposes bringing some 
North American Cree Indians with them to Africa to} REMARKABLE Cases WitkrE Horses, Dos anp 
act as scouts. If this be true, when once these Indians | Cats HAVE SEEN Srectres FROM THE UNSEEN 
learn something of the country, their services should Won. b. 
prove invaluable, for what these, and all North. . 
American Indians, do not know about wooderaft, any Into the metaphysical or psychological arguments 
white man my safely set down us really being not for or against the phenomenon of ghost-secing we do 
worth knowing. not, of course, propose to go, not being our province, 

In addition to searching out and finding the enemy, | but following we quote many cases, more remarkable 
as there are torpedo boats, und then torpedo boat | than those in which human Deings have posed as the 
destroyers especially constructed to do away with, the | central figures of interest, but where the dog. tlie cat, 
former, so to prevent the enemy from carrying on | and the horse. have in the opinion of adherents 
successful scouting operations numbers of these men are porricipated in ed ss of ped hota 

ie editor of a well-known London weekly contem- 

FORMED ON BOTH SIDES INTO PATROLS, porary told the writer thut some five or six years ago he 
and these patrols perform what might be called ad- w.s on the way to sce his mother who was at home ill. 
vanced picket duty. He was accompanied by his favourite dog and a youn; 

An excellent picture of a scout may bo conjured up lady, who is now his wife. As they were going over 
if the reader will imagine n man loosely, almost | Battersos Bridge the lady called out to him: 
negligently. dressed, tanned and sunburned as brown as “Willie, there’s your mother playing with your 
a berry, astride a slim, surefooted horse, his eyes ever | dog!” : 
peering out along the rim of the horizon line oa ull sides “Whee? I don't sea her,” replied the journalist. 
of him. “Over there,” continued the lady, pointing in ths 

His gun he nearly always carries slung across his | direction where she alleged that she saw her friend's 
saddle in front of him, though sometimes he holds it in | mother, 
both hands, the hammer at half cock, and his finger The journalist strained his eyes in the direction indi- 
close to the trigger. Thus ho is the picture and embodi- | cated but saw nothing. only his dog jumping about ant 
ment of alertness. When on solitary duty he cooks his | otherwise conducting himself as if more from fear than 
own meals, finds his own camp, gathers his own forage, | pleasure. „ „ 
and, what is most of all, thinks for himself. Arrived at the house the journalist learnt that his 

For on his wide-awakeness sometimes depends | mother had been dead an hour, the time corresponding 
hundreds of lives, and oftimes the fate of whole armies. | with that when the young lady suggested the presence 


W 


wo Huns rm ies 


duis 13 THB Scour, WHo Is Ever on tie Look: 
OUT FOR THE ENeEmy. 


A GENERAL commanding, after leaving the railroad, 
t.kes every precaution to steal a march upon the 
enemy; he marches by night, allows no camp fires by 
y. proceeds as swiftly and quietly us he can, so as to 
{nd the opposing army in as great a state of unpre- 
) edness as possible—does all of a thousand and one 
tuings, in fact, with this single object in view—when, all 
in a moment, a man on a hill, say, aa far away as the 
lin man eye, or the appliances invented to assist it, can 
reach, on horseback, moat likely, sees the first dust that 
urks the advance of his column, and, in that moment, 
n the general's secrecy has come to naught. 

The chances are that no one of the advancing army 
es this man as perhaps he gallops off for a better 
yosition of observation, on a higher hill, or to a tall tree 
i the foot of which he tethers his horse; and if they do 
io takes pretty good care to remain out of their reach. 
The nature of his business is nothing so Quixotic as to 
hold this advancing army at bay single. handed, but 
rather to note what it is moped) of. To set down on 
piper an estimate of its numbers, the strength of its 
different branches—how much artillery, how man 
cavalry, how many foot soldiers, transports, eto., an 
the locality the army was in when seea—and then to 
gallop off post haste, making 

A BEE LINE FOR HISOWN ARMY, 


there to report to his general commanding all the detuils 
he was able to ascertain. 


1 — — on Battersza Bridge. 
To do this he has to remain perfectly cool, to keep : A c'ergyman wa3 once calied out of his house by the 
half an eye open for his own safety—for much of his A Ready Answer. extraor(jrary howling of his dog, a bright and intelli- 
army's success will depend upon his retaining his gent animal. He found the dog in the utmost terror 


freedom while in possession of what information he has 
—to have his estimates as approximately correct a3 
possible, and to know neither rest nor sleep until he bas 


f ei und trembling fearfully. Looking round for the dis- 
vailtery 8 dispute, and agreed to leave it to the turbing elements the clergym:n alleges that he saw the 


5 5 10 ” “ f figure of a woman in the garden. a lady he knew well 

1 00 himself of what he has learned with the utmost A e bullet, they asked, “do you consider the ana whom he thought was thonsande of miles away. On 
* 5 ; f i i approaching the figure it disappeared. 

or this reason, and none better could be required. ee ate oe a brows, Lent : trange and weird as are the foregoing authentic 
such men are most appropriately called the “eyes of the matter final! an definitel stories, the following incident relating to the visual ex- 
the army,” and thus fur in the campaign now going | The one Shale hits,” he said . perience endured by a cat is still stranger. 
forward in South Africa the Boers seem to have received 8 : The daughter ofa rural vicar was in her room one 
1 e e — * ‘ 1 — — — night reading. when e pe pene cat, hick: 

n an instance such as the above, the scont may lo) yas Ci hair t reside, got 
for no ordera, he may depend upon no superior Sales The Waves Kicked. Aenne Pee ike a inte ak th 


“meowed" piteously. The animal jumped off the 
chair and arching her back and spitting furiously flew 
at something uns en in the room. The animal was 

reatly agitated and showed every sign of terror. 
— the girl saw a fearful old hag standing by the 
chuir the cat had just vacated, and then the figure sat 
down in it. 

The young lady screamed for assistance and fell to 
the floor. Her mother rushed into the room, when the 
cat literally leapt over the od lady's head and ran 
like a mad thing np the flight of stairs, just outside the 
apartment, and then flew down again, the creature 
having the appearance of being chased. In the mean- 
time the apparition had vanished, but not so the terror 
of ths cat, for she kept on running up and down the 
stairs for quite fifteen minutes. 


totell him just what todo. He has bis work all mapped 
out for him beforehand, and the manner of his perform- 
ing it is a matter left entirely to his own diszretion. 
Thus unhampered, being generally a man of exceptional 
Fe and commonsense, he goes about it after 
his own native fashion, and if he is a good wood man 
his efforts are gen rally attended with success. 

One of the first and most important requirements 
expected of efficient scouts in the ſie d is a knowledge 
of the country in which the army they are connected 
with is operating. 

Frequently for days, when acting individually, they 
may have 


NO OTHER COMPANION THAN THEIR HORSE, 
so that it is necessary they should know their way ubout 


In the old theatrical days, before the introduction of 
“ mechanical waves,” it was the custom, when a sea 
scene was wanted, for men to “make” the waves by 
kicking abou’ under a green cloth tacked across the 
front of the stage, the men being blindfolded to keep 
the dust out of their eyes. 

One night a “new hand” was asked to tack the 
cloth down across the stage; but, instead of doing this, 
he tacked it across the curtain. The wind whistled, the 
thunder rolled, and—the curtain went up, revealing a 
body of men lying on their backs, kicking for their 
lives, instead of the sad se. waves. 

The roars of laughter from the audience may bo 
better imagined than described. 


f — Ä. — It is on record that a clergyman once returning from 
and what roads the enemy may be holding; and when preaching in a neighbouring rector’s church—this hap- 
moving in advance of their own army, where every pre- The Boer’s Seat of Life. med in Ireland—bis old mare stopped short, sud- 


caution is necessary to prevent against surprises, if 
they are not fumiliar with the country in front of them. 
their services ure almost valueless. There have been 
notable exceptions to this rule, but they were hardly of 
sufficient importance to warrant a general allowing 
himself to be governed by them. 

From this it will be ssen that the Colonial forces 
raised in South Africa are by far best suited for the 
present work of this sort with the British forces now 
operating there. 

A remarkable amount of scouting duty is performed 
at night. The darkness affords such a convenient cloak 
for hazarding individnals to approach close up to an 
enemy's position without being discovered, and with 
powerful r a vast amount ok intelligence 
may be gleaned that will be of signal importance to a 


nly, afflicted with all the usual symptoms of fear. 


Voice, whip and rein failed to urge the animal onwards. 
eee 8 5 e 5 Sheswerved from side to side, reared, plunged, kicked and 
bullets; so he got n piece of iron four inches square and backed, and soon she ‘led sth es of white foam 
a quarter of an inch thick. He took it to a tailor, with — 2 N 5 de. ith her to proceed over a 
e to have it put into a waistcoat so as to protect Gre conquered 10 ab, and ex cavati ons were com 

tail 1 sh he“ ite.“ | menced at the place the mare shied at. an inquiry with 

“Pie tion not knowing mach aboatthe 

the Boer. ; ton buried nine fect from the surface. But there was no 

In the engagement at Spion Kop. the Boer, in com- light in the way of local tradition or record to show how 

pany with others. had to run from cold steel. As he 1 ery out tiding ome morning mike dad 
was climbing up a rock, one of our soldiers attacked him | hn room also on 1 

in the rear with the point of his bayonet, and tossed him | PY nn oountry On wien they met Mearmer’s cart 
several yarda away. When he recovered from the shock | contain ovine? * e 


’ f containing u body, in charge of two villagers. When 
general in the formation of his plans, for the exact he searched for the wound, and then found the piece of | vithin about fifty yards of the vehicle the first rider's 


situation of the enemy is one of the questions that | ‘TO. to the tail for his | horse reared upon his haunches, almost dislodging his 
thips gives him the most concern. Some of Colonel Whether he is thankful to the tailor or not for his rider. and he whinnied from sheer terror. The second 
aden-Powell’s, the gallant defender of Mafeking, most neh, escape T can't 8. Probably he can’t appreciate | horse did the same, but tried to wheel round and bolt 
noteworthy services to the British Army wera rendered | Je. aio back to the place from whence they had started. 
in this fashion during the Matabele war, and his Then both riders dismounted and tried to lead their 
favourite time for working seemed always to have been at „I rung,” said the friend of the family, that you | horses past the vehicle. The movement was successful, 
might. ought to keep a watch on your son.” but only after great tact and exertion. 
hat a man cannot boldly strut up almost to the very Impossible, deslarad the disgusted father. He'd Many teachers maintain the theory that animals can 
breastworks of the enemy, take u look about, and then | exchange it for a pawn- ticket the first chance he got.” | see the spirits of otber animals. 
retire with full information of what he has seen is patent — A Lr horse was one of a pair of handsome bays 
even to the most uninformed layman; and the various which a few months before met with a carriage accident 
Bor: “You are going to fight against the English, | just at the foot of the hill. The other died from 


ways in which these feats are accomplished are as 


striking as they are novel. aren't you, Captain Brown? severe wounds that he received, and it is said that this 
Sonie scouts have been known to crawl for miles Captain Brown Wa : “Fight my own companion is now conscious of his dead stable 
upon their stomachs, operations that took hours to 8 What on earth put that into your herd?” oompunion's presence whenever he is taken over the same 


perform, and required the utmost patience; returning | Boy. Why, daddy said you were a horrid Boer! I spot. 


You have heard a lot about big guns during the Boer War. In the new ROYAL you will see some eplendid 
photographs of these monsters of destruction. 
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REPLIES. 
3965. In which 1 in Europe is it Easiest to 
Live a Lazy Life? 


Probably in Southern Spain, and particularly im the 
provinces of Valencia and Catalonia. There the cost of 
absolute necessities—of course, outside the towns—is 
considerably less than in England, whilst what are 
here esteemed luxuries, such as wine, fruit, service, 
and sport—of the Spanish sort—may be had at 
trifling cost, either in the way of expense or erer, 
tion. The Spaniards themselves are the laziest of 
Euro —they will do nothing to-day which they can 
put off until to-morrow; and, in the South, at least, are 
mainly content to 75 45 for their needs merely from 
day to day, bappy if they have the wherewithal to supply 
a smoke and a drink in the village fonda or 
café, or in some shady spot beyond — of the sun, 
whose heat it pws to be the chief business of their 
lives to avoid. No doubt the climate and natural sur- 
roundings help to induce with them, as with the sons 
and daughters of Italy, these indolent habits of life. 


4037. Which was the Most Momentous Question ever Put 
to Arbitration? 


History records some notuble instances of arbitration 
before the Christian era, us well as a large number 
during the middle ages and afterwards. Thus, we find 
that in 1298 Pope Boniface VIII. acted as arbitrator 
between Edward I. and Philip of France. England and 
the United States have frequently decided their disputes 
in this manner, as in the ring Sea controversy and 
the Venezuela Boundaries dispute. P. 
momentous question ever y 
whether d should compensate 
for great injuries inflicted on its mercantile marine 
1862, 1863, and 1864 by the Confederate steamer 
‘Alabama and two other vessels, which the /English 
Government had allowed to be fitted up in English 

„ and to sail from them, knowing that they were 

ded to be used aguinst American shipping. The 
feeling in both countries was very bitter, and war seemed 
likely to ensue, but this was fortunately averted by an 
agreement to refer the matter to arbitrators, who 
decided in favour of the United States, and fixed the 
damages at £3,196,000. 
4068. Which International Dispute of Small Origin Led 

on to the Most Momentous Issues ? 

In 1831 Louis Napoleon demanded of the Sultan that 
the Latin monks shonld have a key to the great door 
of the church at Bethlehem; that they should 
have a key to each of the doors of the Cavo of the 
Nativity; and the privilege of setting up there a silver 
star bearing the arms of France. After a year of 
arduous negotiation the Turkish Government yielded, 
and in February, 1853, the keys were handed over to the 
Latin monks, and the silver star was established in the 
sanctuary of Bethlehem. Unfortunately, the Emperor 
N.cholas, as head of the Greek church, considered this 

an infringement of his rights, and immediately ordered 
150,000 men across the Turkish frontier. At the 
same time he demanded that the claims of the 
Christian ae eebacr of Turk 


treaty with himself, but the Sultan refused this, wit 


the support of France, Austria, and Prussin. The Tear 


then proceeded to seize the Danubian provinces, 
Slalvaing at the same time that he ad “so intention to 
commence war.” The central European countries 
attempted to secure a compromise, ‘but neither party 
would agree to their mediation, and in October the 
tan declared war. En d and France joined him, 
and so, from such M 
merciless, bloody, and frui 
teenth century. ‘ 
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QUESTIONS. 
How is it that men differ do much in complexion, in features, 
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4000. What is Meant by “Benefit of Clergy,” and when 
Used ? 


ing the clerical order from trial by civil courte for 
crime, and is said to have been based on the precept, 
“Touch not mine anointed, and do my prophets no harm.’ 
It was established in England in 1150 

confined to those who were clerks by habit or tonsure. 
The benefit extended to all felonies and to any number 
of offences, but not to misdemeanours or forest crimes. 
In 1350 the privi 
and was interp 
but the benefit did not avail beyond the first offence, 
and did not extend to treason. Owing to terrible 
abuses, this“ benefit of clergy” was abo 
by Act of Parliament. It was 
defence when Lord Cardigan was 
ing Captain Tuckett in a duel in 1841, if he had been 


again. 
E. the immunity of clerg: 
forming dene i 


should be secured by 


the most 


was it Last 
“ Benefit of clergy” was an ancient privilege erem t- 


and was at first 


was conferred upon secular clerks, 
to include all gat who could read, 


proposed 


to 
chai with wound- 


The soli gelle o  old rivilege 
it 10 0 o * 
— from arrest Wulle 
servic:. 


4970, Which Country has Best Ulustrated in its History 
the Proverb, “Feather by Feather ths Goose was 
Plucked ”? 

If the goose be taken to mean the country, Poland 
would be indicated. In the Middle Ages, Poland was 
the most powerful state in eastern Europe. By a series 
of errors and misfortunes she was deprived of piece 
after Fer of her territory, till the whole was gone. 
1772 the first partition of Poland took place, and by 
1795 the whole of that unhappy country was appro- 
ponies by Russia, Prussia, an ustria. If the 23 

taken to 9 — a person, we should select Louis 

XVI. When he mounted the throne of France, he was 

one of the most absalute and powerful monarchs in 

Europe. The Revolution broke out. One after another 

he was stripped of his prerogatives and powers, until he 

became the mere low of a king. ly he was 
deposed, and put to death. 


4971. Which War in its Causes ani Circumstances has 
Most Resembled that which has Broken 
out between Great Britain and the Transvaal? 

The American War of Independence had many points 
of resemblance to the present conflict, if the important 
fact be borne in mind that whe-eas in the former it was 
the phy i Power which was refusing representation, 
it is the Colonial State which is doing sonow. In both 
instances the cause of dispute lay in the refusal of 
the franchise to a majority of the tax-payera. The 

Americans were actuated—certainly morg intelligently 

and sincerely—by the sume strong religious fee 80 

rominest in the Boer character, whilst both gathered 
heir forces from an agricultural and hunting comma- 
nity. On the British side the circumstances were alike 
in both cases, for in 1775-6, a3 in 1899-1900, in 
numbers had to be sent across the ocean, and the 
read of European complications—which came about in 
the American instance—was an element in the problem 
at both . whilst in both wars foreign mercenaries 
flocked to the standard of the enemies of this country. 


4914. Which is the Longest and Most Important Railway 
oe mers which has only a Single Line 

The Trans-Siberian line, the total length of which, 
when completed, will be 5,000 miles, or if we add to this 
the lines connected with it in European Russia the 
whole will ran some 6,500 miles, almost entirely con- 
structed as a single line—although provision is made in 
paces tor doubling it. This is more than twies as far as 
he trans-continentul lines between New York and San 
Francisco, or even the Canadian-Pacific railway, which in 
part are already doubled. The single of the 
iberian track had cost up to the end of 1897, when 
about one-fourth of it remained to be * over 
237,000, 000, whilst its ultimate cost probably 
reach 250,000, 000. Notwithstanding this enormous 


Teacuer: “ Now, boys, who can tell me which is the 
most difficult thing to acquire in cycling ? 

Chorus of yells: «The bier sir.” 

— fe — 

„Is the house on fire?” shrieked the next-door 
neighbour. N 

No, madam,” replied the man who was looking at 
the roof. “The fire seems to be on the honse.” 


— fae 


r — “I will take two 
oung 1 * e two dozen, 
e — 

— — 

“ Your son has a remarkable ear for music,” said the 
professor. i 
„Ah!“ said the delighted mother. 

Tes. Bat I can’t tell whether be will play the 


piano and be a great genius, or simply learn to 
and be a great nuisance.” . 


Ernest Legouve in his “Sixty Years of 
and he answers 
case in proof 
his seat among the e in 1855, solves the 


when it is beaten; 

the sea and adventure; 

refined taste and chival 

land Daaish characteristics are most frequent, accum- 

a the looss-limbed Danish frame. In Wales, 
vawall Dev 


outlay, some of the rivers are as yet bridged only by 
the simple freez : 
winter; summer transit being provided by 
the other hand 
structures; 
almost four miles long. 


4972. Is it Possible for Two Men to have the Same Sister 


means of freezing the rails to the ice in 
ferries. On 
some of the b are enormous 


that over the Irtish, for example, being 


without being Related to Each Other? 
This curious question in affinity is p unded ly M. 
llections,” 
in the affirmative, narrating his own 
of his assertion. M. uve, who took 


M. Sue married Mdlle. Sauvan, and the: 


roblem thus: 
EA one daughter, Flora Sue. The husband and wife 


M. Sue married another lady, and the 
unton was the famous novelist, Eugene 


Sue, author of “ The Mysteries of Paris,” The Wander. 
Jew,” etc. 
Gabriel Legouve, and their son was the present Ernest 
Legouve, author 
other notable dramas. 


Meanwhile, the first Madame Sue married 


of Adrienne Lecourreur, Medeu. and 

Eugene Sue and Ernest 
were thus half-brothers of Flora Sue, and yet 
no blood relationship to each other. 


3. What is the most Bxtoncrdinary Oversight in Con- 
* nection with the Queen's Birth? 


Neither the birth, baptism, or confirmation of Queen 


Victoria is a matter of official pubtic record. One might 
the 
formally setting forth the birth of the child who, though 
not heir-presumptive.to the throne at the time of the 
birth, was removed from it by 
such is 3 case. With regar 
was deem poy | 

State officials, whose duty it was to be personally aware 
of the fact. 


4978. Which Country's Po tion best Represents the 
Races who have — it? 


that, filed away in its a 


pointed place among 
state archives, thera would 


found a document 


only three degrees. But 
ts her birth, all that 


was its annouucement by the 


That of England. Although the English are lo»sely 


termed Anglo-Saxons or Teutons, they are, as a matter 
of fact, an amalgamation of Kell, 

and Norman. It has ben said that the result of this 
dis 
we undoubtedly 9 — one vice purely Saxon that of 
drunkenness, while our 


Saxon, Dane, 


is a race possessing the virtues of all, and the 
oe vices of none; but this is bardly true. for 


insular reserve, 80 condemned by 


ore is Keltic. As to characteristic virtues, from 


f 
the Kelt we inherit imagination, artistic perception, and 
handiness ; 


from the Saxon, love of home, constitutional 
ent, and that toughness which does not know 
from the Danes we trace our love of 
and from the Normans our 
. In the north-east of Eng- 


on, and Cumberland we find the Keltic 


type, short wiry bodies, dark hair, and the correspond · 
ing Keltic character; while from the east and midlands 
come the tall, fair Saxon types. 
4976. What is the Origin of the 
Blackmailing? 


Term and Practice of 
Blackmail means literally black rent. In ancient days 


rent was wa either in money or in kind. Rent that 
was paid in 


money was known as white rent, from the 


colour of the coin, and this was subsequently corrupted 


of | into wet rent; rent that was paid in kind was known as 


black rent, and sometimes as blackmail. In the six- 
teenth century the border land between Scotland and 
England was in a perpetual state of disorder, and 
the farmers of the neighbourhood used to pay 
such rent, or blackmail, to some powerful chieftain to 
reserve them and their property from molestation. 

The payment was very much in the nature of rent, 
because the landlord covenanted to 74 for them 
in case of need, 

by . As public 
discords with disapproval, 
meaning akin to that 
ly, payments extorted by 


Accident and. 
Guarantee. . 


Corporation Ltd. | 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES OF ALL KINDS. 


Ocean 


o Por tear) * 


Have you lost money the THEN 
dishonesty of an official SEND FOR 

Ase you sequired to find security for A 
any position of trust. PROSPECTUS. 


EVERYBODY ACCEPTS THE OCEAN'S BOND. 


Accident Insurance. | Workmen's Compensation snd 
Burglary lasurance. Employers’ Liability laseraace. 
Sickness Incurance.  lademalty (Third Party) lesur- 
Mortgage lasurance, ance, 


HEAD orrren mona J. PAULL, 
40 TO 44 MOORCATE ST., LONDON, f. 6.5 


“ Royalty on Active Service” is the most interesting magazine article pub‘ished this month. You'll find it in the new ROYAL: 


WEEK ENDING 
Manch 31, 1900. 


Tuerr Duties AND Prospects, 


Ix nearly every case the representatives abroad of 
the British Empire, with the exception of those in the 
Consular Service, go through a . course of train- 
ing to fit them for their s uties. These duties 
ure 0 of the most 


Not e can be a candidate for the diplomatic 
branch of the Civil Service. As is the case with clerks 
of higher rank employed in the Foreign Office, the 
names of those who to enter the Service have 
first to be submitted to, and approved by, the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs for the time being. 

They have, besides, to give evidence of the fact that 
they have a private income of not less than £400 a year. 
The first provision insures that the young men who 
come forward belong to families of honour and repute, 
and, therefore, are not likely to be tempted from the 
bath of duty by bribes offered them by foreign powers. 

he second condition is necessary because the salary 
zenerally attached to diplomatic positions is wholly 


inadequate to its dignity properly. 
Thebe e ace 


been se satisfactorily, 
the candidates present themselves for examination be- 
fore the Civil dervico Commissioners in the ordinary 
course. The exams for these ambassadors in embryo 
are of the same general character as those set can- 
didates for the Foreign Office itself, and ara considered 
to be by far the stiffest in the whole range of the Civil 
Service. For the most part the papers set are chiefly 
concerned with a thorough proficiency in geography, 
history, and foreign languages. „ 

The successful candidate is appointed first of all to 
the position of “ Attaché in the Diplomatic Service.” 
The first six months of his time are spent inthe Foreign 
Office in Downing Street, where he serves a sort of 
a ep initiated into its routine, with 
sich it is well for him to be familiar as a large portion 
of his futare life must be spent in correspondence with 
that great State Department. The usual term for 
which this prelimi: spell lasts is sometimes varied 
by cirew and it is quite a common thing for 
exc to be made between clerks in the Foreign 
Office and young diplomats abroad, when for any reason 
such changes are thought desirable. 

Nor are such changes confined entirely to the 
younger members of the two services. For, it will be 
remembered, that Sir Philip Currie went from the post of 
Permanent Under-Secretary for F. Affairs to 
become Ambassador at Constantinople, and very 
recently that Sir Le Marchant Gosselin, who was 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Paris, was made one of the 
Assistant Under Secretaries at the Foreign Office. 

There are only some seven or eight Attachéships, that 
is, in addition to the Military and Naval Attachéships 
which are of higher rank, and the next step for t 
young diplomatist is to become a Third ary, 
which grade he reaches after two years, during which 
time he receives no salary. When appointed a Third 
Secretary, the budding ambassador, who all this time 
is living in a foreign country in such a style as is 
e from a man in a position of such im nce, 
is given the salary of £150 a year. Should he be for- 
tunate enough to an examination for a special 
certificate in Public Law,” he is allowed £100 extra. 

In about four years more the Third Secretary is pro- 
moted to a Second Secretaryship, when his income rises 
to twice the amount, and he may farther add to it by 
getting a 1 allowance of £100 a year for languages, 
such as Russian, Turkish, Persian, J. panese, or 
Chinese. As a general rule, Second and Third Secre- 
taries and Attachés are not employed for more than two 
years in the same Embassy or Mission, unless for 
special reasons. These frequent transfers from one 
8 to another have, of course, the effect of 
making these members of the Diplomatic Body extremely 
well acquainted with British interests in all quarters of 
the globe. At the present time there are about fort 
second secretaries and seventeen third secretaries. 
man remains in the position of second secretary for 
from ten to twelve * 

The next grade is that of Secretary of Legation, and 
to-day there are sixteen gentlemen holding this rank. 
Their minimum is £500 a year. The step above 
that 1 conducts the dip!omat to the Secretaryship 
of an Embassy, but he will have had to spend something 
like a quarter of a century before he will have gained it. 
In the British Diplomatic Service there are ten minis- 
ters resident, sixteen envoys, and eight am 

The great prizes ara the eight embassies, Rome, 
3 Was Paris, 5 7 

eters! „ and Vienna, with salaries varying from 
£9,000 25 at Paris to £5,500 at Madrid The 
fattest poet is generally considered to be the Embass 
to Turkey (£8,000 annually) because there is muc 
less entertaining to be done there than elsewhere, 
and it is possible for an ambassador to Turkey 
to save money. The leanest post is undoubtedly 


that of Paris, because of the enormous e 
incident to ‘holding o ificent a itlon, in |. 
the gayest city of the world, although the salary 
attached to it is the largest. 

ean: Ave way Popova ae 


Another splendid instalment of Guy Boothby’s serial, „The Woman of Dea 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
HOW AMBASSADORS ARE MADE. 


She Smiled at Me, 


Sux smiled at me, as I her by, 
With a smile half.impudent nuit oby, 


And I turned and saw her twinkling eye— 
She smiled at me. 


She smiled at me, and her eyes were bright ; 

They danced and twinkled with pure delight, 

And J carried the smile from noon till night— 
She smiled at me. 


Tas none of your bold, impertinent smiles 
That k of a wilful woman's wiles, 
But the sunny smile that a heart beguiles— 

She smiled at me. 


And all t the day, in memo 
1 . 
rig my rudgery— 
* "Bhe smiled at me. 


That night, when my coat on a chair I laid, 

Pinned to the tail was a card, which prayed : 

Please Kick Me Hard.” That's why the maid 
Had smiled at me. 


: — . — —-— 
He Improved the Opportunity. 


“THERE, there, there!” exclaimed the wife of the 
realistic novelist, as she rushed into her husband's study 


and picked up her howling offspring. 
“Did muzzie's precious little lamb think she had 
deserted bim? 


After she had quieted him she turned to her husband 
and asked: 

4 os you have a terrible time with Willie while I was 
out? 

“Oh, no,” replied the author with a glad smile. “I 
was very much interested. I had never before made a 
study of how a baby cries, and I have secured some very 
interesting notes. I have discovered just huw a baby 
cries when lonely. A few minutes after you went out 
he to whine softly to himself, and to wander 
about as if searching for someone. Then he let outa 
yell. When I spoke to him and asked him what was the 
matter he drew down in the corners of his mouth and 
began to cry in earnest. The sounds he made were all 
variations of the vowels, altogether devoid of consonants. 

„His method of crying is to utter from four to seven 
sharp, barking — then draw a quick, deep breath 
and yell at the top of his voice with his mouth 
almost ectly round. From time to time he varied 
this performance by holding his breath as if choking, 
_— Mia he did, not only his face, but even his Ip 


een And you sat there and took notes, you brute. I'll 
never leave our darling with such a cold-blooded man 


again. 

As she said this she gathered up the pet of the house- 
hold und flounced from the room in a huff. 

The realistic novelist took a oe of turas about 
the room, mailing Sotly to himself in the meantime, 
and then stopped fore a mirror and winked at himself 

that suggested that Frac after all he had 

m doing a clever little romancing that would 
im from being left in charge of the baby in 


in a wa: 
simpl. 
save 
future. 


On, ma, come up bee quick.” 

„What's the matter, Tommy?” 

“Bobby's p‘ayin’ circus, and he's goin’ to make the 
baby dive off th’ mantelpiece into the footbath.” 

— —— 

HiandRAR: How did Sprockets come to break the 
ten-mile record? 

Bearings: We told him just before he started that 
his wife had sent for him to come home and mind the 


baby. . 


Lirtte Jounny: Mamma, let's play I am your 
mother and you are my little i a 

Mamma: Very well, dear; how shall we play it? 

Little Johnuy: “I'll tell you. You start to do some- 
thing, and I'll tell you not to.” 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES'S “330 


OPINION OF 
1 PEARSON’S WAR PICTURES. 
i hi a a aa aad . 


Ma. G. Vicary, of 110 Newington Butts, S. E., writes: 
“You will doubtless be interested to learn that during the 

visit yesterday (March 7th) to Rowton House of H. NH. the 

Princess of Wales, H.R.H. did me the honour to inspect the 
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TRAINING HORSES FOR THE FRONT. 


THERE Is 4 Camp iw Souta Arzte Ser APART 
FOR DRILLING AND TRAINING WAR STEEDS. 


A very important department in connection with the 
Fine on in South Africa is that which is responsible 
for the due incoming and outgoing of horses for the use 
of the troops in the field. It is called the remount 
department. 

‘rhe princi 
the scene of active warfare, being pitched at Stellen- 
bosch, a two-hour railway journey from Capetown. 

„Horses and mules come and yo by hundreds daily,” 
said u trooper, who has just returned from the front, 
“coming from the various ports and marts, and going 
to strengthen the field forces scattered over the theatre 
of war, or to points on the lines of communication. 

The number of animals in camp ut one time varies 
from one to three or four thousand. It is a place for 
sick horses as well as healthy ones, and taking one con - 
sideration with another, you may reckon that the 
number of horses in cump on any one day is never less 
than 1,000. We also train horses there. 

“T was an pig in the camp, and am fresh home. 
Just before I left, Captain Birch was finishing breaking- 
in some youngsters to complete a battery of galloping 
Maxims to the orders of Lord Kitchener. The captain 
is celebrated for breaking-in animals for this kind of 
work, and in the present instance he had the choice of 
many hundreds of fine sturdy Argentine cobs and he has 
kept up his reputation. 

To each gun there is attached a team of six miniature 
artillery horses, short - legged, deep-ribbed, and aetive to a 

They wanted u lot of breaking at first, but 
their education in harness was really rapid and very 
effective, the teams having been assisted by galloping 
mule teams and an Army Service waggon. 

How did we break them in? Two at a time the 
pupils were harnessed between lead and wheel of two 
pairs of mules, and realising the position almost at 
2 the intelligent Argentines soon dropped into t he 
work. 

“This new battery is composed of ten flying Maxims, 
and a splendid service it vill be. They carry risk, but it 
blends with the colour of the distinction which tbe battery 
offers in its constitution as com with ordinary 
batteries of artillery of the same e It will be able 
to take up its ground with even more Bgnisingasikees 
than horse artillery, but cannot go into action 1— the 
reach of rifle-fire—the range of its own yore : 

„How is the horse-camp marked out t is divided 
into kraals, or paddocks, of two to four acres apiece, 
fenced in with heavy wire netting, and with one or two 
long feeding-troughs down the middle, raised w 
strong poate: To theze troughs horses can be tied by 
their halters, or they can be allowed to roam loose, kick- 
ing and biting each other to their hearts’ content. 

“These kraals hold usually from 100 to 200 horses, 
and each contains animals of the same class or of the 
same state of EE for the front. For instance. 
one kraal will ept for native-bred horses, another for 
Australians, another for Argentines, and so on. English 
horaes—which have a knack of towerin nis above the 
others—are usually picketted head and in the open, 
in cavalry fashion. 

“Do the horses like it? Yes. All, apparently, like 
camp life. Every horse is watered three times a day, 
and at least four droves are sent out during the day to 
what is termed grazing, being the N ok rolling 
among the bushes of the velt, with the chance of « stray 
blade of grass still left beneath the bushes. 

“The rough. riding is done by Mr. King. Ha 
superintends the backing and riding mainly of the 
Argentine cobs, which are, for the greater part, 
unbroken. These are firat paced and circled within the 
sandy roadway by a band of rough-riders, whose experi- 
ences in the early stages are very varied. When 
casualties are supposed to be ended, the party is sent 
forth for a daily gallop on the veld, eventually returning 
with horses well-blown, tractable, and acceptably broken. 

© Vicious and unmanageable horses are met with 
occasionally, and when these are beyond the control of 
the rough-riders they are handed over to Professor 
Galvanie, who has an establishment in the camp, where 
they are made to ge | exercises which turn vicious 
horses into good ones. His 1 is unique. 

„What we call the sick lines are situated in tho 
shadiest part of the camp and beside the little river. 
Here are guthered together all the invalids worth keen - 
ing for early cure and early service in the field. 

*All the horses are of course under the care of skilled 
veterinary surgeons, who are constantly making exami- 
nations, since, as I have said, horses are continually 
coming and going daily, and in large numbers. 

“The day's work ins with the mounted picq 
driving each kraalful of animals down to the watering 
troughs, a slow 2 but the scene is enlivened by the 
oncoming, dashing, galloping mule teams, six to every 
waggon, for forage, which they bring and serve out to 
every part of the camp at top speed, a Tommy Atkins 

as coachman, while a Cape boy sits beside him to 
weld the long whip whose every crack can be heard a 
mile away. ; 

“Yes, the camp is a busy one, being run at war 

ressure. Hard work, hurried meals, but grateful, un- 
Foren sleep, are the portion of the camp staff at Stellen · 
h.“ 


” will be found in the new ROYAL. 
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l camp is situated at some distance from 


uet , 


—— — 


the Emperor in Berlin some months ago; they consisted 
of two packets, one containing black and the other 
white stones. His Majesty ee them in two small 


A R to an exhibition” without telling them what they 


MANY HAPPY RETURNS! 


Being Something of Interest about Big People whose 
o The ladies were rather disappointed, and thought they — Sika Week: 
E haddeon hoaxed by their sportive brother; one of them a 
ran her fingers through the heaps of little stones, just As the Suan or Persia is coming to England 
Tue German ExrRROR As A DIAMOND MINER AND 
: MBRCHANT. 


as one might the digits through a pile of lentils, shortly on a superior Cook's excursion tour, it may be 
and naked contem er why she had , called in | worth while atatin that he becomes forty-seven = 
40 de duch rubbish. ‘The Kaiser thereupon gravely in- old on March 25th, He is said to be very eccentric, 
formed her that she would have to go into the searching- |.and one of his freaks last year was the promotion, to 
room, as did everyone else who inspected his diamond pestis: of distinction at his Court, of two men 
mines or storerooms. ken from the wayside without investigution or inquiry! 
It took him some minutes to convince the ladies that | The late Shah, who was assassinated on May Ist, 1s", 
the unpretentious stones were real diamonds; he had | came twice to England on visite. 
kept his little deal almost exclusively to himeelf up to| Not everyone knows that the Duke or Camanripce, 
that time, so that their disbelief was quite natural, and | who celebrates his ei hty-first birthday on March 20tl:, 
he had to explain at length before they would give | took part in the Battle of the Alma, as Major-General 
credit to his statement that the stones were real gems. | commanding the Guards Brigade. For thirty-nine 
The supply of diamonds from tne Blue Ground Mines | years the Duke was head of the Army with £6,632 . 
me regular, and as the packets accum the | year, while Lord Wolseley sr ts £4,500. Inaddition 
Emperor set to work to complete his scheme. The | the Duke has had, for the last ft, yeas, the sum of 
diamonds were there right enough; the next step was | £12,000 annually, and also, since 1861, £2 ,000 a year zs 
to dispose of them, and to dis ‘of them in a manner | Colonel of the Grenadier Guards. To show how far 
that would fill the Imperial private coffers. He entered] back the career of the veteran, who is, of course, a 
into negotiations with certain well-known and old- | cousin of the ween, extends, it may be mentioned that 
established firms to undertake the cutting and polish- | he was in with the Blue Ribbon of the Garter by 
ing of the gems, and get them ready for the market. | King William IV. 
He was ambitious : Mr. Harry Furniss, the celebrated caricaturist. 
TO MAKE BERLIN THE CENTRE who attains his forty-sixth year on the same day as the 
of the European diamond trade, and oust Londen from | Duke of Cambridge, was the inventor of Mr. Glad- 
the pride of place, and in like manner the German capital | stone's coliars, which, through Punch, became famous 
was also to become the chief seat of diamond cutting | all over the world. One day Mr. Furniss and other 
and take the placa of Amsterdam. Havi done all he | artiste met Mr. Gladstone at r, but, to the inten- 
could in thet direction, the Kaiser ees, be the next | amusement of the company, the G.O.M. turned up i: 


step. quite an ordinary collar, looking as innocent as yon 
When the stones have been prepared for the market please! It was an attempt to show that the caricaturis: 
they are sent direct to him aed he himself acts as the 


was rather given to exaggeration. 

diamond seller. He has caused it to bo known in Ger-] The sixty - fifth birthday of Mn. W. Q. ORCHARD: 5% 
man society, among fashionable jewellers and to editors | R.A., occurs on Tuesday, March 27th. He is the one 
of newspapers that an abundant supply of real home- | English artist who has had the honour of painting the 
made diamonds are to be had from mperial Schloss ueen’s portrait for many and, besides Her 
on terms that cannot be equalled by dealers in — jesty, the picture shows Prince of Wales, tlic 
countries, and he has exhorted his subjects to I Duke of Tork, and Prince Edward of Tork four 
home industry and leave the Auslander severely alone. 

And he does not hesitate to show his wares in person to 


=“ buyers. 

here is one drawback to this scheme—namely, that 
the Blue Ground Mines yield only a small 5 
of white stones, the majority being black. Black stones 
do not command such a ready sale, and the Kaiser had 
to devise a plan for 

BRINGING THEM MORE INTO FAVOUR. 

With the resources at his command it was not difficult, 
to secure learned treatises on the value of black dia- 
monds and their superiority to white ones. These 


— 

Nornixo seems to come amiss to the German 
Emperor; he is equally at home in writing a play, 
designing a battleship, inventing a new f for the 
army or studying astronomy; but he isnow making 
at 


as a merchant—a dealer in diamonds on a large 


e. 8 
If the Kaiser, who is an adept at indirect l 
adopts the methods of other commercial leaders, he 
be able to announce that by been. his wares “ From the 
Mine to the Man,” for he intends to be miner, cutter, 
polisher, seller, and wearer, all in one. „ 

And our present trouble in South Africa, by restrict- 
ing the output of the Kimberley mines, is materially 
assisting him in his project. 8 

The Kaiser's diamond mines are situated in Barse- 
baland, in German South- West Africa, not very far from 
the Portuguese territory of Angols, and there are two 
accounts given of their discovery. According to one of 
these, which is wmally To forward by the Emperor 
himself, they were loca ini i 


by mining experts specially 
commissioned by His Majesty at his own N rad 
and he claims that they belong to him by two-fold right 
—as a private individual, and by reason of the German’ 
law that all precious metals and stones found on 
German soil belong to the monarch. The second 
account, which is corroborated by documents in the 
German Colonial Office, places the Emperor in a less 
favourable light. : 

In the early part of 18987 e German settlers dis- 
covered diamonds on territory known as the Blue 
Ground, and, like obedient German subjeots, communi- 
cated the fuct to the Governor of the Colony, at the 
same time eg formal permission to work the 
claim. But the German authorities, while steadily 
encouraging the discovery of anything precious, claim 
the right to 

SWALLOW UP SUCH PRECIOUS THINGS 
when they have been discovered ; so the Governor replied 
that they must await the decision of Berlin with refer- 
ence to the granting of a license. 

The German Colonial Office acted with its usual slow 
deliberation, and three months passed before a reply 
was given; when at last it arrived, it was decid ees 
unsatisfuctory to the settlers, for they were inform 
that experts would be sent to examine the ground, and 
report upon the conditions on which a license would be 


generations. In his picture of “ Hard Hit” there ar: 
some strewed cards to be seen. As showing Mr. 
Orchardson’s methods, he has stated that he bougglit 
fifty packs of cards and scattered them to obtain tlic 
necessary effect! 

It is possible that some readers have not before heard, 
of the name of Mr. ADOLPHUS WASHINGTON GREELEY. 
who also celebrates his birthday on Tuesday, having 
been born in 1844. He is, however, the distinguis!:<:! 
American Arctic explorer, who, in 1881, led an expcdi- 
tion to the Pole. The pet se not accomplish tlic: 
intention—though Lieut. kwood got nearer thun 


anted. articles and pamphlets were circulated among the press anyone else had before done—and they were rescued 
it then a that the Emperor had taken things — the jewe — His Majesty's e end just in the nick of time, in June, 1€83. They w 


eating the bodies of their dead when found. 

One of the greatest war correspondents of this er. is 
Siz WILLIAM H. RvssEtt, who celebrates l. is 
eightieth birthday on March 28th, and who went 
pie the Crimean, Indian Mutiny, Austro-Prussin, 
American Civil, and Franco-German Wars for Te: 
Times newspaper. During the Crimean War he wr.t: 
his dispatches, for which all England waited, frequently 
under fire, and, at the Alma, his work was done on it 
drum-head in a raging fever! In South Africa. in 
1879, Sir William was very nearly drowned ne: 
Pretoria, and, during the In Mutiny in 1856. tho 
mere fact that he fell down senseless from sunstroke. 
„ to be dead, only saved bim from the 
re 

4 remarkable lady is Mrs. Ametta E. Barr, the 
di novelist, who celebrates her sixty-ninth 
birthday on Thursday, the 29th. She was born in tiv 
English Lake District, but went to America, where. iit 

-five, she found herself a widow with poverty 
knoc at the door. However, Mrs. Barr pluclily 
started in journalism, and, when fifty, began her. 
cessful career as a novelist! The famous nove'i-! + 
residence overlooks the lordly River Hudson, in New 
Tork State. 

Don Carios, Duke of Madrid, wno celebrates : ' 
62nd birthday on March 30th, is the third holder of ti: 
name who has laid claim to the throne of Spain. Ih. 
trouble began when Isabella became Queen in 183°. un 
ler uncle, Don Carlos, second son of Charles IV. :! 
Spain, disputed her right. On his death in 1855. 
son, Don Carlos, continued the claim, and when tie 
latter died in 1861, the present Don Carlos, the fi- 
Don's nephew, became the new claimant. Carlist rising 
have occurred in 1834-39 and 1872-76 —the present ru. 
tender fighting in the last. 

It is not a matter of very wide knowledge that II: 
WILIA Waporr Astor, whoee fifty-second bini, 
day occurs on the last day of March, is now an Englis!: 
millionaire. He has lived in England since 1892, un! 
5 severed his last connection with Ameri: 


in hand. He enlisted the services of thres British 
mining experts, and supplied funds for the proper 
examination of the Blue Grounds; the result was t 
the value of the particular claim was discounted, but 
the experts were able to locate, from geological con- 
ditions, some really valuable deposits. They hired 
natives to sink a shaft, and, when they had gone to a 
depth of only 75ft., they struck a vein that promised to 
yield a large quantity of b'ack diamonds. Another 
shaft, sunk at a short distance froin the first, guve 
promise of a good, though much smaller, yield of white 
etones. 
ue Kaiser now determined 
TO WORK THE MINES FOR ALL 


they were worth. A small syndicate was formed, 
ninety of the shares ges! held by German officials in 
trust for His Majesty, while the remaining ten were 
held joiutly by the three British mining experts, whose 
services demanded recognition. Mining operations were 
commenced, and the arrangement was that the Emperor 
should furnish the capital required to set the under- 
taking on its legs. 

Herr von Lindequist, a German official, is the nominal 
chief of the concern, but it is evident that he could not 
hare ncted as he has done if he had not been supported 
by tho Emperor's authority. Native labour was en- 
gaged at rates much below those current in other parts of 
Africa and the whole thing carried out on the cheapest 
lines and with almost military discipline. For a time 
the cash payments from the Kaiser came regularly ; 
then they dwindled aud ut length stopped. It was ange ů — : 
conjectured that this was done purposely, in order to VistTor (in insane 8 „ Who is that wild- 
induce the three Br. tish experts to sell out; two of them looking man in the padded cell ? 

‘held fast. but the third sold his portion to the firm of Attendant: “That is Professor Adder, the expert 
Seidel and Muhle. who put enough money into the accountant, fig a * 
enterprise to ke2p it going. . Visitor: “ What drove him insane?” | „ 

One of the greatest difficulties that attended the Attendant: “He attempted to straightsn out his 
undertaking was that of supplying water. This was wife's household accounts. 
finally overcome by establishing a camel service of | — — 
water-carrying from a river seven hours’ distant; by | THE mother of a bright little W had been 
Ar of fifty, the camels, carrying large rubber bags | away from home over night, and on her return 
filled with water and guarded by German soldiers, asked : 
brought up sufficient snpply to meet the requirements | And how did my little girl get to sleep last night 


in a short time produced the desired effect. Jewellers, 
having a profound 4 co for the Kaiser’s acuteness, 
bought quantities of black diamonds “at reasonable 
prices” and gave prominence to them in their windows 
and announcements. 

But the advertising did not s' there. The 
Emperor had eleven of the biggest and of the black 
diamonds mounted ina diadem and is doing his very 
best to induce his consort to wear this crown on State 
occasions instead of the Prussian heirlooms which 
usually adorn Her Imperial Majesty. 

‘Whatever may be his feelings on the matter in other 

it is evident that the Kaiser is not r for a 
8 termination of the campaign in South Africa in 
his capacity of diamund me t, for the longer the 
war laste, the more chance has he of i i 
idea of eclipsing Kimberley, London, and Amsterdam, 
in their respective departments of the diamond 
industry. 


— . — 

“Tp I say,” said the teacher, “the Faru loves his 
teacher, what sort of a sentence is that P” 

“ Sarcastic,” said the boy. 

— — 

A Carpirr schoolmaster says that one of his pupils 
recently came to school bringing the following letter of 
excuse from his mother : 

“Dear Sir,—Please excuse my boy a-scratching his- 
self. He's got a new flannel shirt on.” 


a naturalised subject of her Britann' 


i i i ty founder of the family’s wealth was Jol 
of mining Later, immenee reservoirs were without mamma? Jacob Astor, wen / merica in 175. 
dug out, and during the rainy season millions of gallons | Oh,“ she replied, “ papa twied to ber. J to me like ’ou ht land cheaply in New York, ad died in 18 15. 
are secured in these huge receptacles. does, an’ I dis went to sleep weal twic so I touldn’t | That land now brings his grandson, the English 


The first small co: mts of diamonds reached hear him.” 


Have you ever realised what strange thin to be seen in shop-windows ? "s a striking 
subject fa the new ROYAL just published. e e 


WEEK ENDING 
Marcu 31, 1900. 


aaa — ——é——yU—ꝗ³ mj. — ——̃ .— 
P REPARING A VILLAGE FOR ta 80 ben iets f bat a 2 8 1 made weil 
DEFENCE. eee, ta Una besa! you some more 


About 5ft. Gin. up the wall a staging has been erected 


How Every Wats Ax D Ditca 1s ScrentiFicALLy 
Map INTO A SHELTER FoR Troops, 


For the purpose of this article we are going to 
assume that for strategical reasons it has beat, — 
sary for one of our armies engaged in defending the 
(d Country against the invasion dealt with in 
Mr. Tracy's new story, to occupy and defend a given 


In building 
stockades raile 
way sleepers 
and plates are 


„sition. rhe pene! in command has settled upon the 
9 he will occupy, which is perfect, but for | *etbetimes used. 
one drawback, viz. that a village which it 


would be difficult to demolish is near. It would be 
madness to leave this to the enemy, s there is 
nothing for it but to i it into a state of defence. It 
is in ordinary kind of village, brick houses and walls 
fairly plentiful; and in some places stockades cin be 
wlvantageously placed. Fortunately from its position. 
the enemy will be unable to bring their artillery fire 
against it, but there is little doubt that it will have to 
sustain a fierce onslaught from infantry and possibly 
cavalry. If there was any probability of its being ex- 
posed to the shells of the field howitzers the invaders 
are known to „ the whole position would have to 


with a ladder reaching to it as shown. Then towards 
the top another loophole has been formed. Therefore, 
by placing one lot of men in the trench and another on 
the staging, we have the wall manned for a double tier 
of fire, the heads of the men above being protected by 
sandbags. ; 

At the various openings, where no wall or other means 


he abandoned, for it is a military uxiom that buildings 
under such circumstances far from affording shelter, 
are positively dangerous. 

The men who are to garrison the village at once set 


which we illustrate above. 


high penetrative bullets timber stockades would be 
placed between the planking. 


earth removed being cast 
the front wall of the stocka 


Wann 


A six-foot brick wall prepared for 
to work under the direction of engineer officers, whilst 
a party of Royal Engineers undertake the more technical 
part of the work. 

First of all, out-buildings which are not to be occupied 
are burnt down, and suspicious-looking hollows in front 
of the village, which fe t afford shelter to the advanc- 
ing enemy, are promp' 1 filled in with any material 
which is handy. Obstacles are placed in the probable 
line of the enemy's advance. This is technically known 
as clearing the field of fire. 

Whilst one party has been performing this work, 
another has been preparing shelter for the firing line. 
At one portion there is a long brick wall, say six feet in 
height, this will be notched as shown in the accompany- 
ing cin print. 

ricks are pushed out by crowbars or picks at a 
of three to five feet apart from the top to a point which 
is four feet six inches from the ground, and — stones 
or sand are placed above these apertures to afford 
head shelter for the men who will eventually stand be- 
hind the wall to fire. Each of these notches will take a 
man ten minutes to make. A one-foot six-inch depth 
of trench has been dug in front of the wall (which is 


the tion we are looking at it from). This will render 
the holes too high ia ta of any use to the enemy 
should he get so far. 


At the end of the line, and at nearly a right angle to 
it another wall occurs which will be useful for flanking 
purposes. This is ten feet high, and, consequently, 

uires different treatment to the foregoing one. 
ere we are looking at the wall sideways; and deal- 
ing with the front first, we observe that a trench four 
feet wide and three feet deep has been dug with the 
same object as the one in front of the six feet wall. In 
rear there is another trench one foot, six inches deep, 
and a loophole made in the wall three feet above the 


in which some of the exterior doors 
e * 


if the railway ran near the village, instead of fifty miles 
away. Because the sleepers, rails, and plates could 
have been used. However, the materials at hand have 
undoubtedly been put to the best use. 

At intervals between the walls and barricades there 
are hedges; these have been utilised by diggin 
Poushontn trot and rear, and the exca 
earth amongst the bushes. The taken longer 
than ordinary trench digging, because the roots impede 
the action of the picks and shovels. 

By these means the vil has been surrounded on 
three sides with shelter for the firing line; the rear bein 
covered by the entrenchments of the main position o 
the army. 

It may be mentioned at this point that the number 
of men necessary to garrison the village has been calcu- 
lated by allowing two men to each yard of boundary 
line prepared. 

In spite of all these elaborate arrangements, however, 
the Schinders may be driven back from this outer line, 
and as it is of the utmost importance that the vi 
sball be held, interior arrangements must be made 
provide for such a calamity. „ 

There are several houses capable of defence; one 

a especially, almost on the rear outskirts, which is ex 
; tionally strong and well-built. This it is decided 
hottom of this. Note that all loopholes are narrower on | be “ The Keep.” If every other line fail, the men, when 
the ,enemy’s side than they ure on our own, thus | driven in, will converge to this * and within its 
diminishing the chance of a bullet entering. Note also | sheltering walls make n final stan 


* 
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more or less forti 
this one, and arrangements made for blowing up the 
others when they are finally forsaken. 


of shelter exists, stockades are being erected, one of 


A double upright tier of planking about two feet apart 
constitute the real stockade, but as in these days of 


useless, a layer of earth gravel or broken bricks is 


As usual a trench is dug in front, u portion of the 
inst, what may be called, 
to strengthen it, and the 
remainder forms a glacis in front which will prove an 
additional obstacle to the enemy. In rear there is 
another trench, the earth from which will form the 
banquette upon which the men can stand to fire out of 
the loopholes four feet six inches above the ground line. 

The work of stockade building would be much lessened 


627 


Therefore, although the other selected honses are 
the greatest attention is paid to 


We will deal with the exterior doors first. These. 
with the e ception of one, the treatment of which will 
be explained later, are to be built up with bricks, taken 
from a demolished building, to the height of six feet, snl 
a trench dug in front. 

We have put a diagram of the exterior and interior of 
a door on a half opened screen so that the arrangements 
can be clearly seen. If the reader will imagine the two 
leaves of the sereen folded back to back he will gain a 
clear iden of how the door is prepared for defence. 

The round apertures on the exterior are for the de- 
fenders to fire through. The interior is barricaded 
with sandbags, with the spaces left for loophules. Sand- 
bags provide a suitable means for the tiring men to 
stand on. 

So much for the ordinary doors. Now for the one 
which is to be especially prepared. This is to be dif- 
ferently arranged because the garrison of the hou-e 
may drive the invaders off, in which case they will want 
to sally forth and 
occupy their 
former position. 
Here is an interior 
view of what ma 
be called the exit 
door. The interior 
has a trench but 
no outer barricade. 

We will for the 
nonce imagine the 

rrison are safely 
in. A high chest- 
of-drawers previ- 
ously filled with 
stores and placed 
handy, is put into 
position in rear of 
the door; and the 
chair placed for a 
man to stand on 
and fire through 
the loophole four 
feet six inches 
above the ground. 
The wardrobe could be removed with comparative ease 
if necessary. 

But it is not only the doors that must be attended 
to. Windows also claim a certain amount of attention. 
Both outside and in they are strongly barricaded by 
boards being nailed across from one side of the frame 
to the other; with the exception of two portions which 
are left uncovered to form loopholes. Between the two 
layers of boarding stones are packed. 

In the left-hand portion of the diagram, which repre- 
sents the interior view, a portion of the board has been 
purposely broken away, so that the underneath arrange- 
ment can be seen. A box or stool has been placed to 
enable the defenders to use the loopholes (which, by- 
the-bye, are lined with wood throughout) to advantage. 

The work is only partly done yet, though, for there 
are rooms to be prepared as hospitals, ammunition, pro- 
visions, and water to store, internal communications to 
be improved, interior walls and upper floors loopholed 
8o that, supposing the garrison be driven from the outer 
position, they need not necessarily surrender. Move- 
able barrica in this case, will be of immense assist- 
ance as a means of covering the retreat from one part to 
theother. And last, but not least, arrangements made 
Fa be 

uildin 
finally hows up LM 
when all else 
fails. For, re- 
member, it would 
be a menace to 
the main position 
of our army if left 7 
standing, and in 7 
the hands of the 
enemy. 

It is hard to 
conceive that / 
things could come ] 
to such a pass as F 
we look round on 
the carefully 1 
pared ground, but 7 
the science of Y 
war demands ] 
that all ble 
eventualities be 
considered, and 
nothing left to 


chance. 

And with the 
assurance that 
all has been done 
that can be, the 
men man their 
walls, trenches, 
barricades, and buildings, and calmly await the enemy. 
In the absence of the regular engineers our volunteers 
woul! be quite capable of preparing a village for 
defence in this manner, 


Another, and an easier, manner of 
barr cading an outer door. 


* 


, 


Window boarded up for defence wi 
stones between the planking. tn 


Photogiaphs taken in actual battle! The new ROYAL centains a series of such photos and a vivid description of how they were taken. 


WHAT TOMMY ATKINS THINKS 
OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Tue Famous Poet Makes our THE FAMOUS 
FIGHTER To BE TOO BAD A FELLOW ALTOGETHER. 


THERE was no mistaking it. He was reading 
“Barrack Room Ballads” and evidantly enjoying the 
stuff, too, if one might judge by his rapt attention—and 
the fact that his eyes did not even glance upwards 


when the District train groaned into station after put you in a loose box, sir!” 


station. 

„Excuse me,” I said, when the only other passenger 
had alighted at South Kensington; but you seem 
deeply interested in Mr. Kipling’s book ?” 

Lance-Corporal Smith (it wasn't Smith, but the name 
will do as well as any other), looked up and nodded. 

“It's a capital book,” he said slowly—speaking in 
refined necents, very different from that in which the 
average soldier of R. K. s romances talks; “but it’s 
a bit exaggerated, if I may say so.” : 

“How do you mean?” Iasked. It was evident that 
the lance-corporal was « man of literary insight; and 
he proceeded to unfold to me his views upon the author 
of The Absent-Minded Beggar.” 

“In the first place,” he said, “I may tell you that I 
have rend all that Kipling has written regarding the 
Army, andI am sorry to say that some of his characters 
are a gross libel on the Service. For instano>, he nearly 
always shows you the blackguardly, swearing, drunken 
type of Tommy, who, although certainly one of the 
unpleasant features of Army life, is by no means half so 
common as the author would lead you to suppose. 

“Then, again, look at the awfully illiterate manner in 
which Tommy converses, according to Mr. Kipling. He 
hasn’t got an ‘h’ to his back if you go by these 5 
or, i he patronises the h at all, it is only when it isn’t 
wanted. Take, for instance, the famous line; 

It's “ Thank you, Mr. Hatkins,” when the band begins 
to play.’ Now, in the whole course of my career in the 
army { have only come across one man inthe ranks who 
aceented the ‘h’ in words where convention did not 
require it. Of course, we get plenty of Cockneys in the 
service, but the example of the officers’ * soon 
Lreaks them of any little lapses as regards h or other 
vulgarisms.” 

I paused, somewhat taken aback at this professional 
indictment of one in whom I had believed, heart and 
soul. Presently I asked: 

“Is this an individual view of your own regarding 
Mr. Kipling, or is it shared by most soldiers? 

1 cannot answer that question as precisely as I 
should like, for the simple reason that the name of Kip- 
ling is to the average private and non-com. a dead 
letter; but occasionally { have shown some of these 
bullads to friends of mine in the barrack-room, and 
they have all seemed delizhted with the jingle of the 
verse, but refused to take the poems seriously. ‘On 
the Road to Mandalay.“ however, has always been a 
great favourite with fellows to whom I have shown it, 
nnd there is no doubt that it is one of the finest poems 
ever written.” 

“Do you think that the effect of Kipling’s work has 
been to obtain a better social position for soldiers.” 

The lance-corporal laughed, a little ironically. “ Not 
much,“ he replied ruefully. “I should say that the only 
thing which ever improves our position in that respect 
is an outbreak of war. As Kipling says, we get bullied 
und badgered in times of peace, but it's“ Thank you, 
Mr. Hatkins,” when the trooper's on the tide.’ Leaving 
out the h in the word Hatkins, I quite agree with 
Mr. Kipling.” 

My next question was what counsel at the Bar call a 
“leading one.” 

„What is your opinion of the ‘ Absent-Minded 
Beggar ’?” 

That it is a finely thought-out piece of work, and 
written very much as soldiers talk. If all Kipling's 
poems were equally true to life, soldiers wouldn't have 
89 much cause to complain that he hadn’t done them 
justice.” 
me But surely he is the Soldier's Friend,” I hazarded. 
He would be the last man in the world to wish to do 
the fighting-man an injury.” 

# 1 course. There's not a man living as has the 
2 ey soldier’s interests more at heart, but I think 
ne has yielded to a desire to make our language u; 
picturesque and strong us possible, and in the case of 
1 Atkins, picturesqueness means, of course a large 
sprinkling of oaths, etcetera. All the same, we fellows 
are very grateful to him for sticking up for us as he 
has done, and I only hope that next time he writes 
another set of ‘ Barrack-Room Ballads, he will show 


that we can be as careful of our h's as civilians, and 


Then I thanked my worthy critic, bade 


night, and left hint to the furt r perusal of Barrack 
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theatre to secure stalls, and the man, who knew more 
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A Coachman’s Blunder. 


— 


Joun Haze once sent his coachman to a certain 


POTCHEFSTROOM - - 
- = OR PRETORIA? 


Tuts ARTICLE PRovEs WHICH IS THE CAPITAL oF 
THE TRANSVAAL. 


PROBABLY an editor was never so deluged with 
letters on any single subject as I have been in conue:. 
tion with my statement that Potchefstroom is the 
capital of the South African Republic. 

he statement made in P.W. has been contra. li- te 
by several correspondents, who have quoted various 
books of reference and authorities in order to convi: 
me that Ihave made a blunder and that Pretoria is 
really the capital. The rock on which most people ~pii: 
is tho fact that Pretoria is the scat of Governiint, 
and they at once jump to the conclusion thit whe. a 
city is the seut of Government it must necessar ly i» 
the capital. 

Unfortunately for them, it is not so. If they will 
turn their attention to Holland, they will, strangely 
enough, find a similur state of things; the seit o: 
Government is The Hague, but the capital of ti: 
en is Amsterdam. 

P. . does not speak without its book, and in tiis 
instance the book was none other than the Grondwe- 


about stables than theatres, returned with what 
appeared to be a difficult verbal message. 
„Well, did you get the stalls?” a the actor. 
“No, sir,“ said the coachman, the stalls were all 
taken up, but they told me they would be pleased to— 
to —he ecratched his head and then blurted out“ to 


— — 


Made a Lucky Grab. 


— 


A LITTLE girl was taken to a strange church by her 
mother recently, in which the collection was made in the 

ws. 

On the way home she asked: 

“ What did you get in tho lucky bag, ma?” 

„Nothing, replied the mother, in astonishment ; and 
she was about to ask the child what on earth she meant 
when the little one opened her hand and exclaimed with 
evident pride: 


him good. - 


„ got sixpence.” 
— —— — 


He Saw the Son. 


“I wisn that people wouldn't try to be too funny 
with me!” snapped the life insurance agent. Life is 
a serious business. That is why I spend so much of 
my time trying to impress upon people that some of my 
Werlte life insurance is necessary for their happiness. 
Here I have lost a whole day and been put to consider” 
able expense when I might have used both to better 
advantage, and all because people look upon me as a fit 
subject for their practical jokes. 

The other day I chanced to step into a hotel to sed 
what was going on, and while there I struck up an 
acquaintance with a man who looked to be about sixty 

rs of age. It wasn’t long before I discovered that 

e carried no insurance, and as he looked like a splendid 
risk I lost no time in telling him all about the cele- 
brated insurance that I handle. He looked a little 
bored before I was half through, but I didn’t let thut 
bother me, as I had him in a corner where be couldn’t 
escape. Finally, through an oversight on my part, he 
managed to get in a word. 

„ Look here,’ said he, ‘I have heart disease and 
couldn't get my life insur-d if I wanted to. But I have 
5 son who is as sound as a bell. Why not talk to 

im?’ 

„Where is he?’ said I. 

% He is out at my home about thirty miles from 
here. It will be worth your while to see him.’ 

„I'll see him at once,’ I answered. 

„Well, I got the address and took the first train out 
there. I found the house all right and rang the bell. 
A woman answered and I asked if Mr. Blank’s son was 
at home. 

He is,’ she answered, looking at me rather queerly. 

% May I see him?’ I asked. 

„% You may, she answered, and led the way inside. 
She disappeared for a moment and then reappeared 
upon the scene with a six months’ old baby in her arms, 
and I collapsed.” 


van de Zuid Afrikannsche Republiek,“ which, rendered 
into the “ vulgar tongue,” means the “Constitution of 


the South African Republic.” This Constitution was 


approved and confirmed by the Volksraad on Feb. 
ruary 16th, 1858, and one of its General Provisions run 
as follows—I 0 5 from a translation publishel ut 
Johunnesburg three years ago: 

17. Potchefstroo.n, situated on the Mooi River, shall te tia 
capita of the Republic, an1 Pretoria shall te the seat (f (i, ri. 
ment. 

I hope that this will be sufficient to settle all the 
arguments which have arisen out of the statement ma:l- 
in a recent issue of this paper. I should prefer Prete: ia 
to Potchefstroom. The former is easier to pronoune::, anid 
does not sound so much like a sneeze; but we u. :s 
accept the facts. 

To those who object to the hoisting of our flay i+ 
Pretoria, and suggest that it should be hoisted i: 
Potchefstroom, I may say that, as the former is the seat 
of Government, if forms the chief objective of our cn 
mander in South Africa. I am inclined to think that 
the Boers will be quite satisfied when our flag is flyin 
at Pretoria, and will not insist that it shall float irom 
some taff in the town on the Mooi; but ii they 
wish it, Lord Roberts will, no doubt, oblige them. 

The consideration of the question under discussion 

ives rise to another of equal interest. Potchefstro>:: 
is the capital of what is at present the South African 
Republic; but which city will be the capital of tle 
Transvaal after the conclusion of the present can. 

aign? If a selection is made according to merit, then 
ob unnesburg will certainly be entitled to the premier 
position. 

Some years ago, Max O'Rell—that shrewd judge of 
People and places—expressed the opinion that Joliun- 
nesburg would absorb the Transvaa!,” and there can |» 
little doubt that this epigrammatic phrase hit the mark 
to a nicety. 

Pretoria is practically a cul de sac, or trap; it is 
approached by a narrow road flanked by mountains 
topped by forts, and this road has been mined so thit, 


at a given si; , it could be blown into the air—a fact 
of which rd Roberts is no doubt well aware. 


Johannesburg, on the contrary, is in the open, and cun 
be entered from all points. 
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THE ENEMY’S WARSHIPS IN THE HUMBER! GALLANT FIGHT BY A BRITISH CRUISER AND TORPEDO BOAT. 629 


2 MS. 


SUMMARY, 


The story opens with a farewell secne between Captain tho Hon. Robert 
Dalrymple ton and Major Forster, at Euston Station, the latter 
journeying to Liverpool, where he is to embark on the transport Servi: 
cv vonte for the war in South Africa. 

Euston Station is somewhat unusualiy crowded with men bound for 
Liverpool, and the two officers are naturally at a loss to understand 
tre meaning of so much traflic, more 1 as the majority of 
the men look like Germans, wit! au air of military discipline per- 
adding them. 2 

Arriving at Liverpool, Major Forster found (everybody in a state of 
terror and confusion. After some difficulty, he gains admittance 
tw the Adelphi Hotel and learns from the inmates that Liverpool 
has fallen into the hands of an unknown enemy. Shortly after six 
o'clock that evening, foreign men in khaki uniforms see to “drop 
from the sky,” and cut down, shoot, or stab, everyone who ‘cues 
their path. The transport S, rin, and other vessels in the docks, had 
wen boarded by the foreign troops, and soldiers and sailors had been 
attucked indiscriminately. 

Tom Pratt, under-boots of the Adelphi Hotel, arrives and tells his 
exciting ex . He saw the men in by-streets taking off their 
on er garments, disclosing khaki uniforms, and when they met they 
ud“ Villain, and“ Fashoda.” 

Hurried consultation is held, and it is thought that a hostile floot has 
hrolabiy cccupied the river, aud that hundreds of thousands of the 
cuemy's troops are ly engaged in carrying Out a marvellously well- 
conceived und diabolica ge Major Forster sees the necessity of 
communicating immediutely with the War Office, and accepts the ser- 
vices of Tom Pratt to assist him. 

After many exciting adventures, in which the plucky lad has not 
csvapel uuhurt, Major Forster arrives at the village of n. On 
the jo: „ he has shot two of the enemies’ vedettes and changed 
clothing. 6 means of the ant mt Chester t office is instructed 
to Liem — = the War Office by way of Holyhead and Dublin, 
and Cor! ol. 

Major Forster starts off in the hope of reaching the main portion of 
the German army, and that he would forthwith be known as Adolph 
Schumann, born ut Wurtemburg, but domiciled in England for four 
yeirsasa watchmaker. Tom Pratt promises to follow on later. 

Having seen Major Forster through the final stages of this uncom- 
mon experience, we refer back to his friend “Bobby *’ Hamilton and 
to the way in which London received the news of the invasion. From 
inquirics, Hamilton learns that the dispatch of foreign, soldierlike men 
has been the heavy and puzzling duty of all railways dealing with the 
Midlands and the north of Ei gland, Fearing that mischief is in the 
air, he immediately calls at the War Office and gives information, The 


“assistant Under Secretary writes a formal note to the Scotland Yard 
detectives, asking them to make inquiries and ort on the matter. 
London is startled with the announcement in evening papers that 


the French and German Ambassadors, after a stormy scene with Lord 
Salisbury, domauded and received their passports, and that a Cabinet 
Council has been summoned, There was subdued restlessnes: in 
Parliament when Mr. Arthur Balfour announced to the House that the 
French and German Ambassadors had submitted an ultimatum de- 
manding the immediate va ation of all African territory, including 
Egypt and the Soudan, and that to tuese monstrous requests there had 
been a con‘emptuous refusal. 

The enomy infest Birmingham and strike their first blow at the 
Central Post O, where they endeavour to open up communication 
over the wir ‘ther points of vantage are seized, including the 
small arms o Amcre handful of local volun- 
teers, l avis 


jirpose of de 
Railway Station at Snow Hill. The invaders 


scouts of the 5 
Kirmingham, it is found that the enemy has retreated north, 


Th vast majority of Britain’s warships are at Malt rand other — 3 
stations, the Government believing that British supremacy would 
threatened in the Far East, and so these Isles are denuded of war- 
ships, The enemy's mode of attack is to bring about a paralysis of 
i dustry, commerce, and of the systematic effort for the prosecution 
of the war in South Africa, besides ovr trade on the high 
eee cruisers, and landing a big army at Delagoa Bay to as ist 
t 


CHAPTER V. (continued). 

Aut the regular troops, with the exception of a few of 
the Guards in or near Shoat London, having been sent 
to South Africa, their places were nominally filled by 
militia and volunteers, but the ranks of both branches of 
the service had been depleted to make up drafts required 
tobring up the affiliated line battalions to their proper 
l 

Again, there was absolutely no fleld transport provided 
for them, the commissariat was not on a military basis, but 
performed by oontract with local tradesmen, and they were 
in anythi t a fit state to take the offensive. 

The avai cavalry regiments were the Ist and 2nd 
Lite Guards and the Royal Horse Guards (these fine corps 
being. however, weakened by the formation of the 
Composite Household Regiment on duty in Cape Colony), 
the 2nd D Guards at York, the 7th Dragoon Guards 
at Colchester, the 7th Hussara at Norwich, and the 21st 
Lancers (two squadrons) at Canterbury. 

had, of course, no infantry of the line, but pos- 
sessed the let Guards at Dublin, the 3rd Dragoon 
(iuards at Dun „ and the 21st Lancers (two squadrons) 
at thesame station. 0 

The 17th Lancers had actually embarked on a transport 
at from Ballincollig for service at the. Cape, 
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ie were withhold and diverted to Bristol by telegraphic 
orders, 

There was not a solitary battery of Royal Horse Artillery 
in the country. 

With Royal Field Artillery we wero to some extent pro- 
vided for on paper. Either by good or ill luck, the batteries 
stationed at Birmingham ard Leeds had gone on active 
service, but there were yet eightcen batteries available, not 
all provided with full complements of guns, horses, or men, 
but integral units capable of expansion. 

Mounted volunteers were practically non-existent, having 
been swallowed up. sofar as their efficient numbers went, 
in the formation of the N Yeomanry Corps now in 
the field in Natal and elsew 5 

Fortunately there was one splendid corps which, by the 
unprecedented ~ ; . 
foresight of 
the authori- 
ties, was not 
only availablo 
for instant 
service under 
field oondi- 
tions, but up 
to its full! 
strength. Tho 
Royal Marines, 
intact in their 
three divisions 
at Chatham, 
Portsmouth, 
and Plymouth 
—15,000 troops 
. neur 1 — = 

y any others 5 e 
in ihe e — 
had been eating A French cruiser had fired at it. 
their hearts out in chagrin that they had not been sent out 
to the Transvaal. 

They were now destined, in conjunction with the militix 
and volunteers, to save their country, for, to all intents and 
purposes, the regular army was unrepresented, with the 
sole exceptions already enumerated. 

The firet fear of the authorities was that cables might be 
cut in all directions. Luckily, this did not happen until 
later, as, to some extent, the enemies’ ships were not able to 
carry out this vital achievement so speedily and effectually 
as the other items in their programme. 

Long cablegrams, in no wise minimising the gravity of 
the situation, were cent to all the chief naval and military 
stations in Great Britain. 

The Admirals of the Mediterranean Fleet and Channel 
Squadron (when the latter arrived at Gibraltar) were 
instracted to act as they thought best under the circum- 
stances, Lord Roberts was told that he must not ex 
any further assistance in mcn or stores beyond that which 
India and the navy could afford him, and the Duke of Con- 
naught, Commandor-in-Chief in Ireland, was asked to con- 
centrate all possible forces at Belfast, Dublin, and Queens- 
town, there to await tran port and convoys to be supplied 
by the Admiralty. 

At the same timo a strongly worded but dignified remon- 
strance against the gross breach of international soe 
committed by France aud Germany, was addressed to the 
European Governments and to the United States. 

It was lony past midnight on Tuesday before the Joint 
Naval and Military Committee of Defence, which had been 
hastily summoncd, and to which body, in conjunction with 
Lord Wolscley, Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Goschen, the 
general arrangements were confided, were able to formulate 
a definite scheme of action. 

This committee, it may be stated, consisted of Mr. 
George Wyndham, Parliamentary Under Secretary of State 
tor War, the President, and Vice-Admiral Lord Walter 
Kerr, Rear Admiral Edmund F. Jeffreys, Vice Admiral Sir 
Compton E. Domvile, Rear Admiral N. Custance, General 
Sir Evelyn Wood, V. C., General Sir Richard Harrison, 
General Sir Henry Brackenbury, and Major General Sir John 
Ardagh, as members, The joint secretaries were Colonel G. 
Hildebrand and Captain the Hon. Walter G. Stopford, R. N. 

Here wa3 a compact company of expert officers in whose 
collective deliberations, when aided by the Heads of the War 
Office and Admiralty, together with the Commander-in- 
Chief, the nation might well have confidence, 

It was instructive to note how tho bonds of red tape 
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No time was fritt red away over questions of routine or 

recedence. No ne wondered whether the Navy should, 

elpthe Army or the Army support the Navy. Noregwiations 
were quoted to show thut, though a suggestion was pes; 
it was not perm'ssible. 

From the first meeting of that important conclave 1 
the disappearance of the “ departmental” humbug which 
nearly brought about a collapse in South Africa, and uud 
have achieved the ruin of England were it not thenceferth 
banished utterly and for «ver. 

From the first moment that he was able to calmly eon- 
centrate his thoughts upon the problem before hint, Lord 
Wolseley set his face resolutely against any attempt to 
“rush” the enemy by meins of small detachments of tr. 1 
hastily thrown forward int, the Midlands, : 

“Tact on the assumption,” he said, “that this 
Delt of the country has heen seized by a very |: 


Ari 


corps, if not two, taking into account the wuimbers of the 
enemy who were not only permitted to gather unnetioe tat 
our midst —he now knew of Captain Hamilton's report at 


the War Office—* but we:e landed from their warships. 1 u. 
it, too, that when copmunication with the North is rested, 
it will be found that the southern portions of Lanes 
and Yorkshire will mark the limit of occupation in tit 
direction, Any endenvour to take the field again-t u 
an enemy, without due preparation and precaution, bot!. in 
numbers and disposition, ig simply to court disaster.“ 

»Ingree with you,” said Mr. Goschen, „ but to what 
quarter do you look for the earliest effective action.” 

“To the Navy.” 

“ Unquestionably,” put in Lord Walter Kerr, “we must 
attack the enemy's ships at Goole and Liverpool forthwith, 
and land forces to re-ocenpy and protect these towns.” 

„What forces? asked the Commander-in-Chict. 

“ Mostly the Royal Marines, with as many sailors as can 
be spared.” 

“Excellent. I hope you will formulate your order: at 
once. All I ask is that the Thames shall not be lett 
unprot«cted.” 5 

rd Wolseloy was not sure that the first attack might 
not be the herald of a descent upen the Metropolis whon 
the southern littoral was presumably denuded of defence in 
the cndeavour to dislgdge the invaders from the Midlands. 

His significant words sent un thrill through his heaicrs, 
but no further time was spent in discussion. The military 
and naval branches of the Committee split up for the 
moment to plunge into details concerning their respective 
departments. 

nformation of some value now reached the Admiralty 
from Holyhead, ri the Irish cables. ‘The coastguard oflicer 
at that station reported that the skipper of a small tishing- 
boat had sighted six men-of-war, apparently French, 
escorting eight other large vessel=, midway between Dublin 
and Holyhead, about 11 a.m. 

They were heading north-east, anla French cruiser hal 
steamed close to the smack and fired at it, ) ringing down 
tho mast and reducing the little vessel to a mere wreek. 

When en the vergo of sinking, the skipper and crew, en- 
sisting of two men and a boy, were picked up late in the 
rit aol hy a cross-channel steamer, and landed at Huly- 

ead. 

This statement showed not only the probable number of 
the enemy on the west coast, but also explained with sad 
brevity, the reason why no news of the presence of the 
fleet had been brought earlier to coast towns by yassing 
vessels. 

Every British ship encountered by the cowardly foe on 
the voyage across the Channel and up the Irish sca had 
been ruthlessly sunk, whilst the Coast-guard telephone lines 
a Holyhead and on the Humber had been cut early in the 

The true extent of the blow struck at England was yet 
far from being appreciated in London, but in the painful 
record of occurrences in the Humber there was one slight 
circumstance wl. ion tended somewhat to help the Admiralty in 
the immediate difficulty which beset them as to the dispatch 
of a force moro than sutficient to deal with the hostile ships. 

Captain Charles H. Cross, of H.M. coast-guard ship 


Galatea, stationed at Hull, chanced to place in orders for- 


22 that the Alarm, twin-screw torpedo beat 
of the first class, a small but impudent-looking specimen of 
her particular type of vessel, should steam out beyond 
Spurn Head for torpedo practice, subsequently calling at 
the Withernsea coast-guard station to bring off four 
sailors stationed there, who were to return to sen duty. 

It further happened that the Alarm had a fit of the sulks 
on that particular morning, and managed to develop a 
bad leak in a steam- 
pipe which was ox- 
ceedingly difficult 
of access. 

Lieutenant Her- 
bert Powley, coin - 


mander of the ra 
Alarm, duly ro- 
ported the mis- 


chance on Ad- 
miralty Form 407 
B, and Captain 
Cross repli on 
Form 61 A that 
4 — * was 8 ö 
„an 

that N onday’s 
orders were to hold 
good for Tuesday— 
the next day. 

The Alarm knew 
what she was 5 * 
about. Her alight —— | 
wheeziness in the «4 fleet three polats on the starboard Bow. 
pipes not ay 
saved her for m further usefulness in the British Navy, 
but was the cause of great peril and loss to six German 
cruisers and their accompanying transports, 


ROYAL just out. 
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On Tuesday morning the Alarm, more sprightly and 
saucy than ever, bounced away down to the mouth of the 
Humber, aud made those members of the crew who 
been ashore tho previous evening wish they had been 
content with a 
quart or so short 


„I don't know 
what ails the 
little rat this 
morning,” said 
Engineer 
P George T. Kers- 
2 a! well, addressing 
‘ Lieutenant 
James, who was 
taking the fore- 
noon watch. 
“She is jumping 
about like a 
cork.” 
“Perhaps she 
thinks there's a 


; 8 sea dog after 

XV. B her, oh, Mr. 

* Look, sir,” cried the lleutenzat. Kerawell,” said 
the young 


a humourist. 


lieutenant, who was by way of bein . 
for a moment until 


Tho engineer looked thoughtfu 
he remembered his own epithet. Then he laughed, 
but immediately became vory solemn, for Commander 
lowley came on deck. At sea a sailor always runs 
down his own ship, and never attempts to joke with the 


skipper. 

At two bells (9 a.m.) the to 
the run to Withernsea followed. 

At one bell in the first dog watch (4.30 p.m.) the Alarm 
was rounding Spurn Head onthe return trip when Lieu- 
tenant James, who was again on duty, saw eomothing which 
caused him to re-adjust his telescope with extra care, and 
wipe the object Ins. 

The result of further and clearer examination impelled 
him to hastily summon an orderly to ask Commander 
Powley, who was writing a report of the day’s proceedings, 
to come on deck. 

A few oxplanatory words to his chief were succeeded by 
a prolonged gluing of eyes to telescopes, when both 
atficers were roused from their scrutiny by a cry from the 
look-out forward.” 

„A ſloet three points on the starboard bow.” 


o practice commenced ; 


“ What do you make of them, Mr. James?” asked the 
Commander. 

“It’s hard to say, sir. I certainly think it funny.“ 

„Funny! 


“Well, curious. There are several men-of-war there, and 
not our ships, Some others look like passenger vessels— 
transports.” 
„That's what I make them out to be. They are about 
ten or twelve miles distant? 

„Something like it, sir.” 

“Then, Mr. James, tell the Chief Engineer to do his best 
in the way of specd, and—sound ‘action.’” 

Asa baby crying in any of the Alarm could be heard 
in any other part, the ship’s company did not require a 
particularly loud bugle-call to aszemble them. 

Her little steel body was soon vibrating to the rapid 
pulsation of her twin screws, and she was cutting her way 
through a long swell at a trifle over nineteen knots, the 
sturdy vessel creating a double wall of fiying foam that 
nearly rendered her invisible. : 

But the ships in front were travelling rapidly. By half- 
past five they were off the Killingholme light, and the Alarm 
was still nearly six miles behind them. Every veasel in 
front was steaming at least sixteen knots. 

Each telescope or pair of binoculars on the Alarm was 
directed towa: them, whilst, in pursuance of the Com- 
mander's orders, the vessel had long since cleared for 
action. 

Mr. Seats, the boatswain, during the ormance of some 
task that required a little time, stood elcge to Com:nander 
Powley, who offered him his glass, asking him what he 


thought of the affair. 

Mr. Seats took a long and steady Icok at the distant 
vessels, balancing the telescope by some dynamic principle 
known only to f—for every stay or rail was now 
quivering beneath the wild threshing the screws. 

There's no doubt about it, sir,” he said at last. 

No doubt about what?” 

“Six of em is German cruisers. One is the Kaiserin 
Augusta, I'd almost swear. The rest is liners.” 

Commander Towley took back his glass in silence. When 
ue could not be overheard he said to his brother officer: 

„This looks serious, James.” 

For the moment the commander was forgotten and the 
friend survived. 

“It does, unquestionably. But surely war cannot have 
broken out in ten hours —in far leas, because we should have 
had a te! at Withernsea.” 

„Anything can on land.” 

True enough. Still, there was no talk of war this morning, 
beyond the rumours of continental difficulties that are 
always 5 in any case, how the—how could 
a German ficet have got here in the time, even if Germany 
dared to take the off. nsive ?” 

Don't forget that our naval mobilisation has been going 


m steadily during the past month.” : 
al the pat all the same this is a puzzler. What will 
1 0 ” 


u do! 
“Do! Gato the Galates for orders, of course.” 
on no German ship that ever sailed the sea is a 
watch kept, and the squadron now sailing into the River 
Humber provided no exception to this rule. Otherwise 
they must have seen the Alarm in pursuit, and one of the 


cruisers could speedily havo settled the tiny boat. They 
only for the Galatea, moored in midstream off the 
and at that moment denuded of more than 
half her ship’s company, for the day’s work was done, and 


Lieutenant Walter V. Butler, was pacing to and fro on the 
bridge to keep himself warm, for t evening, 
was chilly. 

It was — about half tide, and a number of small vessels 
were coming up the fairway bound for Hull, Grimsby, or 
Goole. Not much of interest in them. Lieutenant Butler 
was congratulating himself that in ten minutes his watch 
would be relieyed, when he suddenly noticed the enemys 
fleet, then some four miles distant. 

At the same moment the semaphore of a coastguard 
station on tho opposit2 coast began to work. 

Hurriedly ling a signaller, he raonally devoted 
himself to a prolonged examination o the approaching 


squadron. 
“They want to know, sir, what ships those are,” said the 


signaller. 

“0 do I,” growled the lieutenant. “ Signal them as 
‘Unknown,’ and here, you” (addressing a passing A.B.) 
“tell the captain I want him on the bridge at once.” 

Jack delivered the message verbatim, causing Captain 
Cross to clevate his eyebrows. He came quickly, however, 
without comment. 

“Look, sir,” cried the lieutenant, his inward excitement 
almost mastering professional gravity. 

Tho captain did look. He kept on looking, but asked 
som? questions. : 

“ What steam is available!” 

«Two and a half boilers, sir.“ 

“Hum. How many men ashore ?” 

About 150, sir.” 

„Sound action instantly. 
me.“ 


Send Commander Holmes to 


Commander Holmes appeared as if by magic. The in- 
coming ships were now about 4,000° yards distant. The 
captain gave a few hurried ordera, and, in less than half a 
minute, the clank of a steam windlass showed that the 
anchor was being raised, and a slight pressure on the tele- 
graph by the captain, caused the propeller to revolve 
slowly, and the ship's head to come round to face the 

; strangers. 


— . 
. 


ae — 


friendly fleet. The 
six ee whol 


were in the van, 
some 2,000 yards 
from 1 trans- 
porta, vanced 
in column, that is 
two ships abreast. 

They flew 
neither ensigns 
nor signals, and 
as they came on 
at full speed they 
opened out so as 
to get a three- 
quarters broad - 
side bearing on 
the Galatea. 

Captain Cross, who had never been 80 astonished in his 
life, nevertheless kept his hand on the telegraph indicator, 
and now shoved it over to full speed ah ad, at the same 
time altering the course so as to bring the Galatea across 
the bows of the leading ship on the port side. 

Meanwhile the 230 officers and men on board were 
working like fiends in clearing guns and hoisting ammuni- 
tion. There were not hands enough for other preparations 
in the matter of stowing gear, spars, mn generally 
“making things snug.” 

ete Germans 9 on rere 3 eruiser 
wholly unawares, they were unwittin: to orm 
the difficult operation known as “ — 25 245 . 

The Galatea, it may here be explained, is a first class 
armoured cruiser, of 5,600 tons and 5,500 horse power. 
carries two 9.2in. guns, ten Gin. quick-firers, and sixteen 


smaller guns. 

ond. tong oe . . 3 
we wi tp to a fo t 8,500 . 
but now, with barely half her normal head of steam — 
able, she was not able to move at more than twelve knots, 
besides finding power for the many internal demands made 
upon the engines. 

She carries her two big guns, twenty-two tons each, fore 
and aft, and five Gin. quick-firera in both the port and star- 
board batteries. 
Besides an armoured belt she has an armoured deck 
raaching well below water level, and Cross, with a 
few hours’ notice, would have cheerfully tackled any two 
of the German warships now approaching in such à very 
suspicious, not to say menacing manner. 
ut six of them, after five minutes preparation, with 
half hia boilers cold, and nearly half his crew Hary. 

Yet what a wonderful way they have in the Navy. 
The Kaiserin Augusta, of about equal size, but with 14,000 
horse power and = aoe of twenty-two - knots, 
twelve 5.9in. guns eight 3.4in quickfirers, the 
ball, without Lor preface of any sort, by firing a salvo 
of four of her 
Three pro 
than 2,000 
mast well 


He clung to a portion of the wreckage. 


SS ——— ̃ —˙—üvꝛ— —)ĩ.— 
He did not reply until the Galatea was athwart the lino 
German 
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of the three on the port side. this mea: 
he masked the fire of two of them, though we others — 
the starboard attack were now joining in. 

At 1,500 yards the British sbip swung round another 
couple of te, and her forward Qin. gun sent a projectile 
cras! nto the upper works of the Kaiserin Auyustu. 

Then the Galatea’s quick-firera took up the game, and a; 
the two vessels neared each other with great rapidity, tho 
smaller guns and Maxims bore a hand. 

For a minute and a half the Galatea esca) almost 
unhurt, but in that short space of timo her quick-firers had 
done awful damage to th> Kaiserin Augusta to such an 
almost incredible extent, that the crack German cruiser 
became unmanageable, and her surviving officers and crow 
were compelled to use their utmost endeavour to provent 
her from running ashore, finally letting the anchor go. 

But the Victoria Luise, Hertha, and Freya, all first. clas“ 
twenty-knot cruisers, had now got the range of the Gulu! 
whilst the two remaining vessels, circling rapidly behind ti. 
Bort attack, came up to intercept the onward career of tli 

ritish iif 

For full five minutes the unequal contest raged. At lust. 
with funnels smas! and many guns dismounted, with 
both propellers and bridge carried away and steering-ccar 
destroyed, with plates cracked and fire bursting forth from 
the upper deck, the galla.t Galatea drifted up with th. 
tide, being mercilessly hammered with big guns and sina! 
long after she had ceased firing. 

But they could not sink hor. She drifted asho: o on the 
mud banks on the south side of the Humber, ani th: 
survivors of her crew managed to escape by swimming. 

Marvellous to relate, 1 ag Cross, who had throughout 
directed operations from the bridge, was earried into 11. 
sea by the wreckage, clung to a 
drifted ashore close to his own ship. 

Do you think he was dismayed, or downcast, or in otl 
but the most jubilant state of mind? Not a bit of it. 

Wet to the skin, covered with mud, shivering with ool, 
and with his left arm badly hurt, he knew not how or when, 
he managed to out: 

4 If she had had full steam up and all her crew aboard, tli. 
41 would have beaten the lot. I believe it. By Heaven, 

lo ! E 
W yd we Cara oe more like a huge shirk 
a rat, the Alarm pan long to try and take a han- 
in the fight. ner 

As this was utterly out of the question in a mere matter 
of distance, Commander Powley turned his attention t.. 
the transports, which he quickly saw to bo crowded with 


troops. 

He did not fire at any long range, though he sessed 
43-inch quick-flring guns, as this would attract e 
every eye on the enemy’s ships was naturally turned! 
to the exciting events going on higher up the river. 

The Alarm actually came within 150 yards of tho R in- 
land b2fore she was noticed. She was hen slowing down. 
and Lieutenant James and a quartermaster were busy below 
in the forward part of the vessel, but of their occupation tl» 
1,500 troops and forty-one members of the crew of ti: 
Rheinland could have no know] . 


The appearance of the little British torpedo boat, comin. 


up alongside in this friendly and engaging fashion, seemed 

to create immense excitement on the German liner. 
The troops were armed, and those on the starboard side, 

facing the Alarm, hurriedly commenced loading thvir 


rtion of it, and fina'ly 


weapons. 

Before they could firea shot, however, a long, cigar-sha}."! 
object leaped into the sea from an orifice in the port bow uf 
the A4 arm and cleft its way rapidly towards the Rheinl. 
which it could not fail to hit right amidships. 

The clang of the Alarm’s te‘egraph bell mingled with a 
frightful yell of ration that arose from the doomed 
transport. ‘The engines on the gunboat had ecarce got int» 
swing before there was a dull explosion, and the RU eil“ 
keeled over bodily to port, whilst a great wave of water 
ma spray dashed upwards, almost obscuring her from 


LA . 
Then 2 second explosion, the bursting of the German 
steamer’s boilers, followed, and the great ship, wrenched 
violently into two halves, fell apart and sank. 

Her nearest neighbour narrowly the same fate ly 
es at full 2 2 * rae eda pan of damage 

engines. was, the torpedo only 

cleared the bows by a few feet. — 

The guns of the Alarm now came into action, and her 
shells tore through the frail sides of acouple of transports 
like a blue- 
bottle in a 71 


2— Oe — 


der’s web. N y 
— 
24 —— 1 
to patter Is 
bail on the iron ¢ 4 
lates of the 


Their quick- were dashing up water on all 
sides of the British ene several of the shells struck, 
with huge effect, but without inflicting vital damaze. 


Of course you know where to find really good stories—in the ROYAL MAGAZINE, a new number of which is just out. 
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Commander Powley swung her round close in front of 
one ship, thus disco’ ing the aim of both, but he 
received a severe hammering from Maxims and 3-pound 
quick-firers. a 

Yet his engines and steering gear were intact, and the 
Alurm justified her nickname as a rat by turning in twice 
her length. 


Away she went down channel with the cruisers racing 


after her, the Alarm striving to her course oscasion- 
ally to the German gunners, but not daring to do too 
much in this direction lest she should lose the advantage 
of her superior speed, and allow the pursuers to get abreast 
of her. 

The only gun she could use was soon put out of action. 
Her top hamper was an absolute wreck, and Commander 
Powley was now crouching near the rudder, which was being 
worked by hand, and directing the ship’s course by guess- 
work, taking his bearings from the land and the enemy's 
ships. : 

Those of his crew who survived wers firing methodically 
with their Lee-Metfords, hoping thus to render the 
vicinity of the Germans’ forward guns as unpleasant as 

wssible. 

hus, firing and being fired at, stoking furiously and 
pounding away at top pursuers and pursued dis- 
appeared into the night and the North Sea, 


CHAPTER VI. 
Aw Arran or Cruisers. 


Tue rat shook off the bull-terriers. In other words, the 
Alarm got clear away from the two German cruisers, which 
collectively, in mere tonnage, were fourteen times her size. 
The net result of the fight was ludicrously disproportionate 
to the strength and degree of preparedness of the com- 
batants. 

The Germans had lost two transports. One warship waz 
badly damaged, two cruisers and threo tra rts were 
materially injured, and nea ly 2,000 men had disappeared, 
1,541 of whom were drowned or killed by the sinking of the 
Rheinland, 

The English had lost one cruiser (though the Galatea’s 
hull and engines were so sound that she was able to be 
rebuilt after the war) and a gunboat, which was much in 

. need of repairs, 
together with 
a total of 130 
killed and 
wounded. 

But what 
was almost of 
as much im- 
portance as 
this splendid 
feat of arme, 
the Alarm was 
able to crack 


along at full 
speed to the 
ore—her 


commander 
navigating 
with a pocket 
compass and 
by aid of the 
coast-lights—there to inform Admiral Sir N. Bowden-Smith 
concerning the exact disposition, members, and class of the 
enemy. 


They \ firlag methodicsily with their 
e Lee- Netter. 


Lying off Sheerness was the Training Squadron, com- 
8 by Commodore Edmund 8. Poé, and consisting of 
the flagsuip St. George, the Cambrian, Highjlyer, Juno, and 
Minerva. 

Of these the St. George was the most powerful, her dis- 
placement being 7,700 tons and horse-power 12,000. Her 
armament was heavy and modern, namely two 9.2 „ten 
Gin. quick-fircrs, twelve 6 pounders, five 3-po:mders, and 
other smaller guns. : 

She carried a ship’s company of 559 officers and men, and 
could steam at twenty knots for nine days without coaling. 
The other four ships were smaller, but formidable, the 
weakest being the Cambrian, 4,360 tons, 9,000 horse-power, 
armed with two Gin. quick-firers, eight 4.7in. guns, and 
cight 6-pounders, besides the usual complement of light 
Weapons. 

Commodore Poé was ordered to at once make for the 
Humber and seek by me means in his power to detain the 
enemy’s ships there or elsewhere until assistance arrived.” 

The e on board the Alarm were furious when the 
Admiral’s decision was promulgated. If the littlo ship was 
yood enough to tackle the whole strength of the enemy 
single-handed in one daring run, and was able to escape 
from them afterwards, she was surely good enough to 
accompany the avengers. : 

That was the private and personal opinion of every man 
on the vessel, from the Commander down to the boy in the 
cook's galley, but no other human being could share their 
view. 0 . 

Beyond the fact that a cracked and shattered funnel was 
held in its place by improvised stays, the upper deck nad 
heen completely cleared: of all its encumbran by the 
Gorman projectiles, and the condition of the main deck was 
little better. 

So, in a fit of the sulks, the Alarm was sent to 
hospital in a dry dock, and her surviving officers and men 
vitached to another. ahip. 

Commodore Poé smiled in a and expressive manner 
when he read the concluding words of his instructions. 

By some mysterious means their substance became known 
to nearly every one of the 2,000 men com the effective 
85 rength of the squadron, and each man of the 2,000 had a 
terrible fear gnawing at his heart until somewhere about 
ten o clock on Wednesday morning. 

The fear was that assistance would arrive before they had 
(nocked that German equadron out of or into the German 

cean, 


illustrate a graphic article catitled, 


| 7 
his departure 5 
for the upper N. 8 
deck, and . 
Gunner George Key was standing by his side, when the 
attention of both was attracted by a conversation between 
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At four bells in the forenoon watch this harrowing doubt 
vanished, for they sighted the German warships, convoying 
ae and towing the Kaiserin Augusta, somo ten 
miles E. by S. @ aad 
of the Spurn : 

Lightship, 
and there was 


under the 
circumstances 
was to engage 
him. 

In the for- 


i eut e nant 
Charles F. 
Thorp was 
casting a final 
scrutinising 
glance round 


Commodore Poe 
smiled im an ( 
pressive manaer. 


wo members of the crew at the ammunition hoist. 
‘ T heerd just now: Bill,” said one, a stockily-built sea- 
man, as broad as he was long, that these German beggars 
A ea 

„Well?“ e other. 

“ Don’t you know, mutton-head, that we can only steam 
nineteen knots 50 7 — N 2 

Well, an’ wot if we can 

The first speaker evidently choked with indignation at 
Bill’s obtuseness. He managed to 2 „ 

“If I didn’t know where ta was born, an’ the names of 
yer father an’ An : should ’ave thought you was a 

man yourself, Bi ne.” 
Would yer, and wot for I should like to know? 

„Because yer 80 blamed thick-headed.” 

“Yer don't say so. All becos I can’t see why these 
Germans are goin’ to fight us although they can steam 
twenty knots to our nineteen.” eee 

“Yes, that's just it. Why don’t they run away, you ijiot ? 

At this juncture Lieutenant Thorp leaned over the hoist 
and said : ; 


Are you two hard up for a job?” „ . 

A prodigious but quite unnecessary clanking of chains 
followed, and the Lieutenant, 3 dono something to 
justify his existence, asked Gunner °y a quite needlers 
question, wiped a microscopic k of dust off the breech 
of the gun, and, quite satisfied that all was in order, quitted 
the barbette. 

It is, perhaps, superfluous to explain that everything had 
been in apple-pie trim for the expected battle during the 
receding two hours. „ 

* Bill Pine might well be pardoned if he did not seo quit 
80 readily as his mate why five first-clacs armoured cruisers, 
and arma- 
from the same 


all 20-knot boats and much heavier in tonnage 
ment, should use their e and fl 
number of relatively lighter and slower ships, especially 
when such action would E for immediate a 
crippled consort and several mger steamers—the 
latter, of course, having landed their contents at Goole 
during the night. 

But Bill Pine’s mate, Lidden away in that portion of his 
anatomy where he did his thinking, had a sound reason for 
his philosophy. 

Behind the British ships were the records of three 
centuries of unbroken victory, whilst the most notable 

ievement of 
tLe German navy 
up to date had 
been the fearful 
and wonderful 


ploughed ahead 
through the North 
Sea with an un- 
questioning 
straight -forward- 
ness which seemed 


ae ae a fino 


morning for a 
fight. t’s have 
one.” 

The Germans 
had tasted the 
joys of battle the 
me British 

‘Don’ = „ that we can One ritis 
2 15 Rau fre F cruiser, taken by 
surprise, and a 
tin sa e e and the results were not exactly cheering. 


N 4 5 

Yet t cleared for action on this occasion secure in the 
bl o chat they had overy advantage in their favour 
that mo naval science could afford. Most 


they ought to have won, and with comparative case, 


1 Following the Var wi 
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Indeed, as it transpired, the odds were heavier in their 
behalf than might be assumed at first sight. The Ku se rin 
Augusta was only partially disabled. She was able to 
steam und steer, with temporary gear, to sufficient extent 
for slow movement, and her fighting power in guns and 
men was now little the worse fer the severe drubbing -ho 
had received from the @.tlatea, 

A warship is not unlike a Boer “Long Tom.” It may bo 
put out of ution every day in the week, but if no vital 
spot in hull or machinery is touched, it will come up smiling 
for another round after a reasonable application of hammers 
to hot iron and files to eld. 

The hostile flects we:e within ten miles of each other 
when they commenced to maneuvre for position. 

Commodore Pot was somewhat surprised to sec the 
Kaiserin Augusta, cast off her consorts’ hawsers and steam 
slowly into line herself, the six Ge-man ships then turning 
from their easterly course to meet the British, whilst tho 
transports made off at top speed, in their ease an average 
about sixteen knots. 

But the Haiscrin Augusta, if she brought valuable guns 
and men to the fight, brought also an element of weakness 
in her slow 1 and general unhandy stato. 

The British commander quickly recognised this fact, and 
to his magnificent use of it depended under Heaven tho 
issue of the conflict. 

For the sen battle that now ensued was the first of ita 
kind in the history of the world. 


(To be continued.) 


His Complaint. 


In all garrison towns the military hospitals are daily 
visited by a field officer, whose business it is to ascertain 
if the patients have any complaints to make. For 
reasons that may be easily understood, the inmates of 
the wards usually refrain from publicly registering 
their disapproval of any of the conditions under which 
they may be labouring, and the customary reply to the 
inspecting officer's 1 7 

Any complaints? —ijs a more or less hearty; 

“ None, sir!” 

At one of the Aldershot hospitals the other day. how- 
ever, a recruit patient unconsciously broke through 
tradition in a somewhat unexpected fashion. On the 
arrival of the field officer, the door of the ward was flung 
open, and the command: 

„Tenshun!“ issued by the orderly on duty. 

„Any complaints? asked the visitor, pausing for a 
moment on the threshold. 

“Yes, sir—cold in the head,” responded the new arrival 


promptly. 
eres — —— 
He Could Cuckoo, Too. 


A WELL-KNOWN townsman, who is fond of a good 
story, whether it is at his own expense or somcone 
else's, tells this: 

“I got permission of my wife to go out to a little 
party the other night. Her parting admonition was to 
get 14 not later than midnight, and, of course, I said I 
wou 

“The gentleman who gave the party was an old friend 
of mine, and the party was given in celebration of his 
forsaking the careless Bohemian ways of bavl:elorhood. 
He had promised to give us a warm time, and his word 

roved as good as gold. He gave usa good time, und 

he result was that when I managed to tear myself away 
the clock had struck two. I finally reached — une 
locked the door, and tiptoed in in a manner which I 
believed was very quiet. But it was not quiet enough 
for the ears of my wife. 

“Is that you, dear P’ she asked sleepily, 

Tes, m' dear, it’s me,’ I replied. 

“Something in my voice must have excited her 
5 ema for her next question was: What time is it, 

lear 


„It's just about twelve, my dear,’ I answered. 

“Just then the cuckoo clock in the dining-room 
began to strike, and the cold perspiration began to 
bespangle my brow. After the thing had struck one, a 
happy thought struck me. The clock finished the 
third cuckoo, and I cuckooed the other nine. I must 
have been in fine voice, or my wife must have gone to 
sleep, for the bluff went, and I went to bed without an 
angry word.” : 


Tho “British Weekly” describes this work as “the 
best hictorical novel we have read for a ion 
L 


THE PRE GS OF WRATH. 


By Walter E. Grogan. 
Author of “The Adventures of a War Correspondent.” 
— 2 


“ Plenty of fire and variety make it a readable and lively 
book.”—Morning Leader. 


“Deserves a great success, and we hope and think it will 
win it. British Weekly. 


Price 6s. 
C. ARTHUR PEARSON Lied., Henrietta Street, U. C. 
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3 
span is an extremely moot po t. Indeed, it would sur- 
THE stringent steps recently taken by tho Italian 


prise no one if, on the contrary, the Government i 
went under, as the result of the conflict. 

The ceremony of initiating a agg ed — 
Cee ett ia the celebrated Notarbartolo case, in | Son. all branches of the Society. can 
order to run to earth the pestilent “ Mafia,” have once 
again drawn attention to the ae re fact that the 
iniquitious secret society of the iddle Ages is by no 
means unknown in our midst. 


blood obtained 
by cutting his own thumb. He then sets fire to the 

As may be imagined, the secret societ: is only a 
deeper and more mysterious offspring o the same 


little figure and takea the following form of oath: 
I swear on my honour to be faithfal to the Brother- 
epe 
spirit that in all ages has Sar er men to flock 
together under the common i clubdom. So long 


hood. As this saint and the drops of m. blood are | the 
so will I shed all blood for the 

ago as the date of the ear jest Roman records men have 

clubbed! 


fraternity; and as these ashes an this blood can 
Indeed, in striking contrast to our own degenerate 


never be restored, so can I never become free from 
times, practically every Roman, from the noblest to the 


the Brotherhood.” „ „ 
He then shoots at a crucifix (toai ity his willingness t 
iet y) 
meanest, was a clubman of some sort or other; for we 
have it on record that even the lowest slaves held their 


kill even his nearest relative if bidden by the 
little “ 8 ” unchecked by their patrician masters, 


and the ceremony is complete. 
whilst the chief cook of the Emperor Augustus left, 


So far as can be ascertained, the Mafiosi keep no 
written records of any nature whatsoever. Their com- 

upon his demise, a considerable donation to the Roman 

„Cooks Club” of which he was a distinguished orna- 


mands are invariably transmitted by word of mouth 
and death by the r is the usual reward of dis- 
ment. 
Similarly, too, the Roman ladies had their own places 
of meetings, their celebrated “ Senate of Matrons ” 
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obedience. The bond that unites the members is neither 
political nor religious, since men of all creeds and politi- 
cal opinions are alike ‘dominated by its acts. Each 
town has its Secretary, who keeps the local units of 
Society in touch with the 1 body, the constitu- 
tion of which is known only to very few. 


— 
You should get the football coupon in Wan Pictures. It is tt 
(simplest thing of the kind. Se rinses toe end yon 


x 2 2 1 ry have as many more as like at one penny a time with this 
being a state-recognised institution, the special function : „ 
ote ch was to discuss matters of dress and etiquette. The usual meeting-places of the ae — 1 — alse E 


THE GREAT CATTLE FAIRS, 

at which they assemble from Girgenti, Palermo, 
Frapani, and r provinces for the discussion of their 
lans. Like our own criminal classes, they 1 
ir conversation by the use of a species of kk 

slang penuliox to themselves. 1 
They identity strange members K means of a few 
ich a set form of 
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Simultaneously with the social and openly religious 
clubs and societies. there arose a large number of 
associations, the members of which were 

ACCUSTOMED TO MEET IN SECRET 
for the practice of more or less mysterious rites. A 
great many of these secret societies were harmless 
enough, their main idea being purely philanthropic. 
We still have a similiar organisation in the compara- 


apparently every-day duestiona, to w 


; ly is given by the initiated. The central stronghold 
35 3 5 sichs of German of the ais 0 Sicily, where every other person one 1 Preston NorthEnd v 2 Newcastle United. 
the 1 Beati Paoli,” of. Sicily, and the “San * | meets belongs to this terrible 1 3 Notts Forest v 4 Sheffield United. 
He ” of Castile existed for the repression A very similar society is that known as the Comorra 8 Glossop v 6 Manchester City. 
of crime; the Illuminati had educational aims; the of Naples, the members of which can be hired at a fixed 7 Stoke v 8 Notts County. 
Italian “ Carbonari” held anti-Papal views ; the German tariff for the perpetration of ply any rian 9 Sunderland v 10 Bury. 
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the “Sweden! pere of a semi-religious : v rs. 
den vile M moe Bages “ Nibiliste” andthe | Perhaps lene well Launer! the foreigner. So far back | || 15 Burnley v 16 Aston Villa. 


17 Wolverhampton Wand. v 18 Liverpool. 


“Clan-na-Guel” are anarchically political. On the 
19 Bolton Wanderers v 20 Walsall. 


as 1862 M. Marc Monnier issued a aig Tie | 
other hand, however, many societies, such as the Spanish liv 


ite many iniquities, and since that day 15 has fully 


„ Garduna and the French Chaffeurs” were pure! up to its evil reputation. ; v 22 Burslem Port Vale. 
ribs j In the winter of 1872-3 an English doctor, who bad 
Sere 5 er held a tremendous power for i exceedingly practice near the Chisia, was 


suddenly di by a mysterious letter to remit the 

sum of 1,000 francs to a certain post-office, under 

pain of instant death. He immediately retorted by 

engaging 

A BODYGUARD OF FOUR MEN. 

The Comorra, however, were not 80 easily disposed of, 

and speedily informed him that one of his children would 

be murdered in his place. He ore escaped a certuin fate 
total loss of his splendid 


Such a society is the Mafia.” 

To English ears, unaccustomed as they are to that 
fearful thirst for vengeance, that spirit of the vendetta 
which still disfigures so much of sunny Italy, it is hard 
to explain the real power and scope of the Mafiosi. 
Briefly, the Mafia is a species of freemasonry of the 
lowest pcssible rege! pg the main objects of which 
are the protection of all its members who transgress 
the laws. In other words, it may be regarded as an 
anurchist's protection society, of which the power is 
unlimited, and the toils are everywhere. 

The members of the Mafia are legion, and, strangely 
enough, more often than not join against their own free 
will. The rich man joins either to advance his personal 
position, to carry on an hereditary feud, or because it is 
intimated to him that his influence and wealth are 
necessary to the society. If he refuses, 

HIS CROPS SUDDENLY TAKE FIRE; 
his cattle eat something poisonous; or he himself is 
either found dead, or is carried by brigands into the 
mountains and held, for all the world like a pledged 
i in a pawnbroker s shop, until a heavy ransom is 
paid. 

The poor man, too, is equally bound to throw in his 
lot with the Mufja. Nor can one wonder at his choice 
when we recall the alternatives. Upon the one hand 
his endeavours to earn an honest living will be boy- 
cotted by practically all his neighbours, and even by 
the large landowners and shopkeepers to whom he ma; 
apply for work. Once let him join the brotherhood, 
however, and no matter what his crime he will be pro- 
tected to the last penny of the association. Here isa 
case in point: g 
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captured, and, upon his Enge under escort throu 
ble ovation from the 
Neapolitans. The whole populace showered flowers and 
blesaings upon his head, whilat they did not scruple to 
BRUTALLY MUTILATE THE BODY 
of the murdered man, as it was awaiting burial in the 
mortuary of the Poggio Reale Cemetery. Allowing for 
the vast difference of temperament engendered by the 
difference in latitude, there are few substantial points of 
variance between Hooligans of Clerkenwell and the 
Neapolitan Comorra. 
Nor is tke secret society wholly confined to the Latin 
race. On the contrary; there is no 2 bed 


bearing passenger (including holders am 
exoursion tickets, and post-office officials in any in 
vans, and railway servants travelling Fi Cr 3 


Some months ago, one M. Notarbartolo was ap- world upon which it has taken a greater hold PROVIDED that the said sum will be paid to the ler! 
pointed by the Italian Minister of the Interior 2 United States. Needless to say, perhaps, the blood and representatives of such, person injured should death reral e 


inquire into certain financial scandals, by which | violence which are the distinctive characteristics of the the acolent be given within three days of ite occurrence 
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Notarbartolo execute his commission, that he was im- 
mediately murdered by a man named Fontaine, who is 
all to have been insti to the commission of 
the by Patizollo’s use of the machinery of the Mafia. 

Needless to say, no Sicilian jury dared to convict 


means adopted, although ponstslly well within the 
letter of the law, are not such as commend themselves 
to the moralist. 

According to Mr. W. S. Harwood, the membershi; of 
the societies is approximately five and a half million 


either the murderer or his instigator. Both men were | adult males, so that practically every sixth earns ingarance holds good for the current week, of n pet 
members of ee —_ —_ Sicilian jurymen know full | meet is connected with one ~ other of then, The of the / Ocean Accident Bera fad i blot fe cp: 
well that thos: who bring justice to à Maficsi may | oaths of membership and of secrecy are more binding Purchase of this l- Regt „mers. 


expect to pay the extreme penalty at the earliest 
possible convenience of his brethren. Similarly, too, 
the judges feared to convict, the police “lost” their 
most important papers, and the lawyers were equally 
culpable. It is, however, satisfuctory to see that the 


Italian Government is bringing every possible means 


than any other known to man. It is only necessary to 
mention the name of “ Tammany *in order to convey 
some slight idea of what America can do in the way of 
big fraternities, whilst the membership of her colossal 
secret societies is increasing at the rate of a quarter ofa 
million souls annually. 
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Margarine or Butter? 
Medicine or Substitute? 


Supposing, when you asked for a pound of Butter, that the 
shopman were to say: 


“Oh, don’t hace Butter; hace Margarine. It's just the 
saue thing, or even better, except that the name's different.” 


Would you accept that substitute? Certainly 04. 


And su posing that, not content with your refusal, the 
Shopman still persisted in arguing about it: suppose he put the 
real, the genuine Butter side by side with the Substitute, 
saving : ; 

I anderstand these things; you don't. 
really just the same as the real Butter,” 


and, in fact, talked as if you were really rather foolish to insist 
upon having real Butter when you asked for Butter. What 
would you think in such a case, and what would you do? 


You would come to the conclusion that the Shopman must 
have a very low opinion of your intelligence; you would go 
away and buy not only your Butter, but anything else which 
you wanted, elsewhere. That would be the wise course. In 
that way you would show that the man made a mistake in 
thinking you easy to impose upon. 


Some years ago, when Margarine was first invented, the 
used to pack it up very much like real, Butter, and label it wit 
names resembling Butter: Butterine, and so on. Parliament 
put a stop to this. You can now distinguish Butter from 
Margarine by the label. Margarine, honestly sold as such, is a 
useful article, and no honest Butterman attempts to sell it as 
Butter. 


The Substitute is 


But apply the same idea to some Notorious Substitutes. 


DR. WILLIAMS’ PINK PILLS FOR PALE PEOPLE are 
well known to you. These Pills have cured a number of painful, 
dangerous, and troublesome diseases among your neighbours— 
diseases such as Anemia, St. Vitus’ Dance, Rheumatism, 
Consumption, Paralysis, Indigestion. They give new blood to 
Bloodless People, and new Strength to Weak People. Supposing 
you go to a shop and ask for Dr. Williams’ Pink Pill (you 
should always careful to ask for Dr. Wifliams’); and 
supposing the shopman offers you something else—a Substitute 
which he declares to be just as good,” or the same thing,” 
and probably cheaper, you will be wise to draw the same 
conclusion as in the case of the man who tries to sell you 
Margarine for Butter. The .man who tries to sell you a 


Substitute instead of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills thinks you 


“simple.” He will be persistent ; he will keep on talking about 
it. He may put the two side by side—the Genuine Pills and 
the Substitute—and say : 


“ Look, they are exactly alike!” 


But they are not exactly alike. There is no resemblance 
between them. Substitutes can, never be Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills any more than Margarine can be Butter. And you can 
tell the difference by the label, in this case, as in the other. 
This is how the real pills look : 


Genuine. Genuine. 


(in a pink wrap Look for all the 


r, with the name in red). 
seven words of the title, and do not accept anything that does 
not bear these words. If the shopman will insist on trying to 
make you =e Substitute, go away. Have no more to do with 


him. He cheat you in other things besides this, if he finds 
you so simple as to accept his substitutes in this case. 
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The Character of Substitutes 


is shown by everything connected with them. They are often a good dei 
cheaper than Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, yet a dishonest shopkeeper is anxious 
to sell them. Why? Because, however cheap they are, he can still 
make more profit by selling useless Substitutes made of common 
drugs, than by selling the Genuine Pills 


It is hardly necessary to say more. But another thing also marks the 
character of the Substitute—the sham Pink Pills that are not Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills. They are got up to trade on other people's reputation 
to sell on the reputation of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. It is not to le 
expected that goods got up in that spirit will be honest goods; and, in 
point of fact, . 


Substitutes Never Cured Anyone. 


Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills have cured more than 27,000 cases. Below is 
printed one case. If the substitute-mongers could point to such a cure us 
this, do you not think they would do so? But they cannot. Substitutes 
are simply a plan to sell common drugs in a deceptive form. It is only the 
genuine Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills that really cure. ‘ 


ONE CASE OUT OF TWENTY-SEVEN THOUSAND. 


Mrs. Hodder, wife of a master builder, residing at The Bungalow, 
Longlands Park Road, Sidcup, Kent, said to a reporter, who took 
down her words: 

„ had been a great sufferer. At times I could do nothing. I 
could not feed myself. I could not stand. I was, as it were, 
completely paralysed. From a child I had been a great sufferer 
from n ia, which in later years developed into what one 
doctor te Neuralgic Gout, a another Muscular Rheumatism. 
For about two years I was under the care of my doctor, who took a 
1 great interest in my cas: and was very kind to me, but he 
to'd me he could do no more, as he felt it was a hopeless case. 
Acting upon advice, I consulted a specialist. He did not say that 
I should ever get better, or that I should not, but he said he had 
never seen anyone'e nerves in a more dreadful state. He prescribed 
for me; and I was under his treatment for about ten months, but I 
was still suffering. The agony was awful. I was becoming a 
perfect skeleton under the stress of this terrible pain. My life was 
miserable; I could not eat and I could not sleep. I never knew 
what it was to sleep unless I had a sleeping draught. I was as 
hel; sometimes as a little babe; I could not lift a cup to my 
mouth at times. I fell down in my house three times, on one 


three-quarters of an hour for me to sufficiently 


limbs used to G : 
swollen, and my hands and „ 

feet perfectly ‘eid, and if you had given me £100 I could not have 
moved 


them. 
“You attribute, then, your recovery entirely to Dr. Williams’ 
? 


ink 

“Oh yes; it is the pills. I have no doubt of that at all, beciuse 
I have been 60 different since I began to take them. I now take 
no other medicine, and I would not be without them. I recommend 
them to all my friends.“ 

Asked as 8 she knew of other cases where Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills had been effectual, Mrs. Hodder continued: “ We havo 
two young friends—man and wife—who suffered terribly from 
Neuralgia. I recommended them to try Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, 
and recently asked the husband whether he had done so. Mes, I 
have,’ he ‘and I have found nothing to go to the root of 
Neuralgia like these did. They have done me good, and my wife 

5 


is them now.’ 

Mrs. Hodder added that her husband, who had suffered very 
much from Rheumatism, had also derived benefit from the use of 
the En and was continuing to use them. She knew several 

in the district who had, upon her recommendation, also 
tried the pills and had derived benefit from them. 


To Avoid the Tiresome Talk of 
Substituters 


the best plan is to avoid their shops altogether. Go where you are served 
cheerfully and respectfully with what you ask for. if there is any difficulty, 
write direct to Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, Holborn Viaduct, London, 
enclosing the price—as. 9d. for one Box, 135. 9d. for six boxes. But if for 
any reason you must go to a shop where substitutes are sold, take care to 
ask for Dr. Williams’, and see that you get them, with fall name on the 
label. 
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Such heavy Coal Bills when a FRANK 
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BECAUSE 


They are the BEST 
and PUREST on 
the MARKET. 
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“HOME NOTES PAGE. 


A Pace More PanTICVULARLY ror LADIES, 


IsonEL will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
yeneral interest upon household matters, so far ax apace 
permits, Envelopes should be marked Home Notes. 


. „ . Beat up the whites of 
Polish for Kid Boots. t tal 5 
nantity of water and a lump of sugar candy. This 
should te uite transparent and not sticky. It is good 
for all fine leather, especially kid. (Rzply to E. H.) 


7 57; „ To every ponnd of resin allow 
Pi elighte 8. three ounces of tallow. Melt it, 
und when hot stir in pine sawdust to make it very thick. 


sprinkle dry sawdust on a board, and spread on it the 


mixture while yet hot, about an inch thick. Whencold 
'-eak into lumps two inches s juare. (Reply to 


. D. A.) 
, : is very good. Make a light 
Pork P udding suet aust and with it linea 
) udding basin, cut up some pork, dip cach piece in 
tour, season with chopped onion, sage, pepper, and 
salt. When the basin is full, add a little water or 
stock, and cover with paste. Boil three or four hours. 
~ Trimmings,” which can be cheaply bought of a pork 
hateher, make an excellent pudding. 


. „ Half a pint of Bordeaux, or 
Toilet Vinegar. hest matt vinegar, half a pint 
of good brandy, a teaspoonful of essence of bergamot, a 
pint of rose or elder flowerwater. Mix the bergamot 
with the spirit, then add the vinegar and finally the 
rosewater. It muy be cleared by straining through a 
funnel lined with clean blotting paper; but in use it 
will make little difference whether clear or cloudy. 


(Reply to GRACE.) 
Wash your Flannels thus, er eal ay 


shrink. Shred a piese of best yellow soap, boil 
it in a quart of soft water. Have ready a tub of warm 
(not hot) soft water, pour in the boiled soap, and make a 
lather, Pliee the flannels to be washed in this, wash 
them well, but on no account rub soap on to them. 
Rinse in warm water, wring and dry as quickly as 
possible in the open air, or fairly near a fire. (Reply to 


R. F. M.) 
‘ . Slice thinly twelve 
Orange Marmalade. Secille sie ae 
two lemons, removing the sceds. To every pound of 
pulp allow three pints of cold water. Let it stand for 
twenty-four hours, then boil till the chips are tender and 
clear. Let it stand till next day. To every pound of 
boiled fruit allow a pound and u half of lump sugar. 
Boil, stirring constantly, till the syrup jellies, and the 
chips are quite clear. The great point in making good 
home-made marmalade is to see that the chips are very 
thin. Sharp knives must be used for this work. (Réply 

to NEMO.) 


Make this Delicious Rhubarb Preserve 
at once while the fruit is tender. Peel one pound of the 
finest rhubarb aud cut it into inch lengths, adding 
three-quarters of a pound of white sage and the juice 
und rind of one lemon, the rind to be cut in narrow 
strips. Place all in a preserving-pan, and simmer gently 
until the rhubarb is soft, take it out carefully with a 
wooden or silver spoon and put it into jars, then boil 
the syrup till it jellics, and pour it over the fruit. 
When on, tie the jars down with a bladder or gummed 
paper to exclude the air. 

a great deal more 


Children Feel the Heat than grown. up 


people, and it is difficult, during the hotter months of 
; the year, to know how to dothe 
them. For little girls of eight and 
upwards, a loose coat and skirt, worn 
with a cotton shirt, is both cool and 
becoming. What, then, is to be done 
to make the very little girls com- 
fortable ? This question is soon 
answered: a pinafore dress s just 
the thing for them, and with this 
week's Home Nores the pattern of 
tho pinafore- portion is presented 
gratis, to fit a child of four to six 
years. Any blouse can be worn with 
this, and so considerable variety is 
attainable. On smarter occasions, a 
silk blouse may replace the cotton 
one. A little dress of this kind, with 
a Dutch bonnet and short cape to 
match, would make an extremely 
useful costume; smart enough for all times. 
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Melt togeth-r two ounces of 
lard, two ounces of white 


Cumplion Balls. 


wax, anid hulf an ounce of powdered camphor. Very use- ; 


ful for chapped hands, (Reply to Vouskrrr.) 


To Dye your Alpaca Diess 1 
buy some prepared dye. To make a small quantity ut 
home is really more expensive, and tho result is often 
not so good. (Reply to ALPACA.) 


> > * which is to be roasted, 
When Stuffing a Forel prepare and insert the 


seasoning over night, and truss ths bird. By this 
process the flavour of the stuffing aner through 
the whole bird, and makes it very delicious. 
. may be removed b 
Tukstains on Boards wing either strong 
vinegar or salts of lemon. If the above fails scour the 
boards with sand wet with water, ty which a few drops 
of vitriol are added. Then rinse in soda water. 
Warm 


To Make Milk More Diyestible, it“ to 


about blood-heat, add a pinch of salt, and stir gently. 
Ihave known people take milk prepared in this way 
who could not digest it when cold. (Reply to TRANs- 
VAAL.) 

The Temperance Ginger Wine rane ts 
evidently the following. Pour five quarts of boiling 
water on two pounds of loaf sugar, and three quarters 
of an ounce of tirtario acid. When cold, add two 
drachms of essence of ginger, two drachms of essence 
of capsicum, colour with a little burnt sugar, strain 
through muslin, and bottle for use. (Reply to Peck- 


HAM.) 
Ink is made in this way. Brnise half a ponnd of 
6 nut-galls, and stand in one quart of water 
(shaking it now and then) for about four hours. Then 
add three oun es and a half of gum arabic, and when 
that is quite dis olved, three ounces of copperas. To 
prevent the ink becoming mouldy when kept, add three 
or four drops of creosote; this gives a pleasant, tar-like 
smell to the ink, and does not corrode the p2ns as 
chloride of mercury would do. (Reply to W. Briv- 


LINGTON.) 
‘ / is a good way of serving 
Smothered Rabbit th Bente ot a tin of 
boiled rabbit. If the sauce be good, few will detect the 
meat is not fresh cooked. Make a pint of onion 
sauce, and pour it into a jar, stand the jar in a sauce- 
an of Loiling water on the fire. Take pieces of rabbit 
rom the tin, scrape off ull jelly, drop into the onion 
sauce, and stir occasionally till it is quite hot. Arrange 
the meat on a very hot dish, and garnish with rashers 


of bacon. 

— is very much i quest 
Waterproof Paper 1 for pe ing 
up meat, butter, covering preserves, and so on. This 
recipe will, therefore, 1 feel, be much appreciated. 
Dissolve four ounces of alum, and six ounces of Castile 
soap in a quart of water, and one ounce of gum Arabic, 
and two ounces of blue separately in one quart of water. 
Mix this solution well, heat slightly, pour a little into 
a large flat dish. Puss single sheets of white paper 

through the fluid, and hang up to dry. 
for 


This is the Way I Preserve Eggs — — 


ter use, and find it very successful. To every gallon of 
water put one pound of quicklime, pour the water when 
boiling on the quicklime, and let it stand for twenty- 
four hours. Procure a wide-mouthed brown earthen- 
ware pan, well glazed inside, and large enough to hold 
about u hundred eggs. Place the eggs carefully in tho 
jer, discarding all those that have thin shells or are in 
the least c:ucked. Pour in the lime-water, cover the 
vessel with u slate, stand it in a cellar, but not on the 
floor. I always add a little salt to each jarful of eggs, 
to prevent the water from freczing. 

Boil some macaroni til 


: 2 eal, 
Timbale of Veal. tender in water, seusoned 


with pepper and salt. Grease a medium-sized round 
cake tin, cover the bottom with coils of macaroni and 
the sides with upright pieces laid closely together. When 
the tin is covered, fill carefully with mincemeat made 
thus: Take the remains of some cold veal, pass 
it three times through a mincing muchine, adding, if 

ssible, a little ham. Pound it with a small piece of 

utter; season with cayenne, salt, allspice, chopped 
parsley, and grated lemon. Moisten with a little milk 
or two well-beaten exg:. When the tin is quite full 
cover with macaroni. Tie buttered paper over the top 
and steam it for three-quarters of an hour. Serve 
turned out with a thick brown sauce poured round. Lay 
thin slices of bectroot in the gravy, and dust chopped 
parsley over the whole. The 
success of this dish, as, in- 
deed, of all made dishes, de- 
pends greatly on its sen- 
soning. 
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HINTS TO SMALL INVESTORS, 


Cader this healing we reply to lelters upon subjects 
Crinected with the invest ut af money. Cavers! ome 
sideration és giver to every question subiccel tu us, 
Letters to be answered in the ne et poasibte issue wast H, us 
not later iin the Arat post oa Tresday morraing nel be 
addressed to the Inrestuent Editor, Le irson's Wee “ly,” 
Henrietla Street, Lowlon, WC. 


Ir cannot b+ too forcibly imprese l upon the average 
small investor that those so-called stockbrokers who ciren- 
laris and advertise the provinees are, in most cas 3. nits 
unreliable persons. Tho best class of outside broke: dove 
not tout in this manner, and as for members of the Stock 
Exchange, one of the most stringent laws under which they 
are controlled is that in no manner or form whatever are 
they allowed to advertise thems Ives. Only theo her day 
a cass was brought under our notics in which the nine of 
a Stock Exchange firm had inadvertently crept int“. print, 
with the result that the said firm was called to acco: hy 
the General Committee. 

IIxun are some moderate-prived, and yet safe, ares t> 
which sma!l investors may with adrautage turn theivatten- 
tion. The Preference shares of I. Hermann Lt. scitreely 
stand at par, and yet they are practically safe for ti per cent, 
Botril Preference carry 5} per cent., which has always been 
paid after 7 per cent. has heon distributed on the ¢ . dinary 
and a dividend paid on the Deferred. These shares at about 
par are well worth attention, and the Ordinary, though not 
quite so secure, are among the good things of the market. 
Roaders may rest assured that the company is dein: big 
business, : ’ 

Lonpon Ax Westminster Baxk shares at 61 seem 
a good investment, They aro £20 paid, and though 
at the worst times only 10 per cent. was paid, the 
dividend has been as high as Id per cent. and now 
seems to be advancing again to that figure. Lloyd's 
Bank shares, and the higher price to whieh they ‘are 
likely to rise havo proviously beon referred tu in i?) | -sou's 
‘Weekly. London City and Midland is another cheap Bank 
share. With bonuses, 18 per cent. has usually boon paid of 
recent years. Tho shares are £12 108. paid, and at present 
stand only at 511. It is surprising that Bank shar-s are 
not more frequently chosen by sinall investors. 

Reapers of this column may well beware of shares in the 
big “ combine” companies that have swamped the · market 
of late. An excellent example of this class of enterprise is 
supplied by the Calico Printers flotation. That cumpany 
was floated a few months ago with an immen -e capital, 30 
large indeed that even the certificate in the 
prospectus showed that only a very small profit 
could be spared for the ordinary shares. As the 
flotation was made at an inopportune time, when 
business was at its lowest, members of the market 
were shrowd enough to sell beara” of tho shares. But 
the allotments were arranged so that employs of the com- 
pany and others held most of these shares, The latter, 
naturally, havo held on, with the result that a premium 
has been maintained. But the position is completely arti- 
ficial, and the first appearance of substantial selling in the 
market will result in u collapse in the pric: 

Tun paragraph dealing with Stock Exchange terms 
seems to havo caused satisfaction to many readers un- 
verse d with the mysterious language of Throgmorton Street. 
The term “ splits” is a puzzle to many. It arises from the 
faci that when A sells a block of shares to B. the latter may sell 
them in two lots to C and D. This necessitates an extra 
transfer stamp, the cost of which is claimed on the fat that 
the shares have becn split. 

Many are the pitfalls of the Westralian market, thouzh 
small investors, as is their wont, are prone tu chouse its 
dangerous paths. _ Associnteds and Lake Views have proved 
veritable gold mines to wire-pullers behind the -cones, but 
far more money has beon lost than made by #nall investors 
tempted to dabble in the shares of these companics—and 
more savings will still be lost before the mines are much 
older. It is true that here and there are Westralian 
companies whose shares form a fair speculation, but they 
are not to be found among the top-heavy group. Boulders, 
Boulder Perseverance, Hampton Plains, Hannons Central. 
Boulder Main Reef and West Australian goldficldsare uu 
those worth considering. 


PERSONAL ADVICE TO INVESTORS. 


W. R. B.—Witwatersrand Deep were includel in list. D „% Dawn 
P. C. shares are a fa'r speculation.——J. M. H.—The rei le his teen 
forwarded.——"* Yorkshire.""—You cannot do better than 


Lees Bank 
shares.——S. M. (Lisburn).— You had better sell.— A. D. 1 Bauttsiuire), 
—The company is not known in London financial circles.——W., r. 0. 
Cannot do better than the Birkbeck.——“* South African.'’—Better holt 
Consolidated Gold Fields. —-—‘** Monmouth.” — Sell Phanix Goll 


Mine shares, Central Boulders may be hol, Panuco Copper 
shares are highly speculative. —— “Clyde.” — Vou sur pipes 
money is invested in absolute security yielding ‘four 

cent.; keep it there ly all means. — Twiuildt. — Do 


„F. W.8."—The full 
Corporation Limited.. O. 
wit. W 


POSTAL RATES. 


One Year Hulf Year 3 Mi:iths 


— « 


8. . 8. D. b. p. 
8 8 44122 
88 44 2 2 
6 6 3 3 1 8 
8 8 12422 
6 6 33 1 8 
cel] 22 2 
9 0 40 23 
420 32 [18 
2 6 — — 
46 | = | 
copy. post frce. 
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“ Now that this country will be called upon to bear the 


NoW YOU KNOW. 


A gold-plated pencil-case will be awarded to each person 
whose letter is dealt with on this page. 


THE competition for the best set of conditions to be 


observed by members of rifle clubs in a National }. 


Trophy Competition has been one of the most success- 
ful ever instituted by P. ., and testifies to the great 
interest taken by all classes in the movement for 
making rifle shooting a national pastime. Many 
valuable suggestions and hints have reached this office, 
and I have awarded the prize of One Guinea to 
Captain Iremonger, Villa Lido, Mentone, France, 
whose “Conditions” are quite the best received. 
One of the results of this competition is to prove 
conclusively that there would be no lack of members 
for rifle clubs in every part of these Islands; our 
young men are ready and eager to join them in their 
respective towns and villages s0 soon as clubs are 
organised. But whereas “legion” is the name of 
those willing to become members, the number 
of those who are in a position to organise rifle 
clubs is, naturally, very much smaller. In this case, 
as in co many others, we want leaders; we want 
patriotic men who have the time or the money or both 
—to devote to the establishment of rifle clubs in their 
own districts and thereby earn the gratitude and 
praise of the nation by furthering a scheme of national 
defence which circumstances are rendering absolutely 
necessary. The wave of patriotic enthusiasm which 
has swept over this country in the present crisis 
affords sufficient proof that we have among us 
thousands of men able to undertake this work of 
organisation, and it is to them I appeal for assistance 
in the formation of rifle clubs in every city, town, and 
important village in the United Kingdom. I invite 
their help, in the first instance, in the way of sugges- 
tions; and I aleo ask my readers to aid me by 
forwarding the names of those who would be likely 
to take part in the work of organisation if the matter 
were brought directly to their notice. In my 
opinion volunteers should be admitted to member- 
ship of rifle clubs—their experience would be 
invaluable—and I invite the aid of commanding 
officers in this really patriotic endeavour. I shall be 
pleased to receive communications on this subject, 
which I propose to take up in an energetic manner, 
and I hope to announce in early issues of this paper 
a great forward movement in a cause which every 
Briton has so much at heart. I shall be glad to 
receive sets of rules and other details from secretaries 
of existing rifle clube. All communications should 
be addressed to The Secretary, Rifle Club Depart- 
ment, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, 
Wc. . 


PENcIL-casEs have been awarded to the following 
competitors in the National Trophy Competition : 

R. Smith, . Burubank . Cottage, Montgrunan, Irvine, N.B.; W 
Black, Secretary Glasgow Morris Tube Club, 330 Sauchiehall Street: 


; T. Lane Humpage Road, Birmingham,; W. Gerrare: 
‘Authors’ Club, 3 Whitehall Court, B. W. ; J. Dutton, The Castle 
er; Sergeant T. bt 


Cheste 8 t Suffolk Regiment, Bury St. 
Edmunds; W. H. Calicott, 115 Grenville Road, Plymouth; fergcant 
J. Miller, addell ; 


H 
John Strect, Hoxton, N. 


G. B. asks me if I can tell him how it is that if he adds 
a pint of alcohol to a pint of water the resultant liquid 
is not equal to a quart——————It is due to the 
specific gravity or. density. If pe lace in some 
receptacle a volume of water which wi igh 10lb., 
and then fill a similar receptacle with alcohol, you 
will find that the latter weighs only about 8lb. The 
best non-scientific explanation is the following: 
Imagine the globules of water to be small shot; if 
you fill a pint measure with these, you will understand 
that there is a certain amount of s between the 
shot which might be filled up with some small 
particle without causing any overflow. Now the 
ylobules of alcohol act somewhat in this way when 
mixed with the globules of water; hence the two pints 
do not make a quart—some of the globules fill up the 
spaces and the rest swell the volume. You might try 
the experiment of filling a pint measure with sawdust, 

and seeing how much water you can pour into that 

without it overflowing. 


a 


RESULT OF FOOTBALL COMPETITION No. 28. 


Nosopy gave an absolutely correct forecast in this com- 
petition, and the consolation gift of £50 has been divided 
among the following : . 


Albert Downes, 5 Albert Street, Oswaldtwistle; Susan Phillips, 74 


Tudor Road. Cardiff; A. R. Cobbins, Walpole Station, W. h ; 

Walter Jones. Hop: Villa, New E nd, Peterboro; W. Wallis, 

ters: n, Lostwithiel; W. Jeffreys, 40 Street, Carmarthen, South 
les. 


expenses of the war,” writes DELIVERY Nore, “I 
would beg to point out the way in which the Inland 
Revenue is yearly done out of a lot of money. 
the Stamp Duties it mentions that delivery orders 
should bear a penny stamp. Now, at every Railway 
Station Goods Department in this country, there 
are numbers of delivery orders from the Company 8 
customers dealt with daily; for example, a sender in 
London consigns goods to their order at a Provincial 
station; they then send the goods agent at that 
station a delivery order to deliver the goods to one or 
more ultimate consignees. For these orders to be 
legal, they should bear a penny stamp; but I would 
point out that since last July a friend of mine has 
dealt with nearly 1,000 of these documents, of which 
only about a dozen have been stamped, these latter 
being from the same firm. Can something be done 
to point this out to the Government? The omiss-ons 
take place from oversight more than from wilful 
ligence, I believe.” What have the 
Inland Revenue authorities to say on this subject? 


In view of the fact that the football season is drawin 
to a close, the competition announced on page 
will be suspended next week. This, therefore, will be 
the last coupon this season. 

“Ts it really true that a man can be unlucky—that is, 
contin falling into misfortunes through abso- 
lutely no fault of his own? Or is man’s ill- uck due 
to some defect in himself of which he is unaware P 
————I do not think there can be any doubt of 
this. We may say that there is no such thing as 
chance, and, in a sense, we are right in eo saying, but, 
so far as the individual is concerned, it is 
Our clever men tell us about the law of chances, and 
they explain that there are . 
law seems to be set aside; and, although it 
is not very probable at first sight, we know that 
a run of ten aces or ten deuces does occur 
—mathematically, the odds are strong 

inst such a run, yet it occurs. ow, why 
3 not a man oome to in ten consecutive 
incidents of life? Why should not a man’s life be 
passed in one of those intervals when the law of 
chances is making itself very manifest, just the same 
as a man may pass through this world during a period 
when that law seems to be hung up” P Undoubtedly, 
the ill fortune of which some people complain. is due 
to some defect of which they are unconscious, but 
which is patent to other „ but it is not alwa 
so, and we must admit that bad luck, as ge V 
understood, dogs the steps of oertain individuals. 

With reference to my reply to J. O., in the issue dated 
February 17th, concerning the Victoria Cross, several 
correspondents have written to tell me that I am in 
error in saying that the coveted decoration is a purely 
a military and naval one, and cannot be earned by a 
civiliang and they point to the fact that during the 
Indian Mutiny three civilians won the V.C. One of 
these gentlemen, by the way, is still in the land of 
the living; it is Mr. R. L. angles, now one of the 
commissioners of revenue in Bengal. The 
statement made in that reply was based on high 
authority, and its accuracy may be judged by recent 
events. Take the case of Mr. W. Churchill as au 
instance. From some of the reports of the armoured 
train affuir, it, would not be too much to say that this 
war correspondent deserved the V.C., but he has not 
been singled out for any military distinction. Mr. 
Archibald Forbes is another correspondent who has de- 
served the Cross, but he has not receive this distinction. 
To this gentleman belongs the honour of being the 
first war correspondent to be mentioned in dispatches ; 
this occurred rather more than twenty years ago, 
during one of our little wars on the Indian frontier. 
At the time of the Mutiny, when the V.C. was quite 

oung, it may be supposed that the idea of oop 
t asa purely military and naval decoration was n 
rigidly adhered to. a 

“I sHoULD like to know,” asks Con gr, what par- 
ticular frame of mind, or what combination of circum- 
stances may be said to constitute that condition 


which is called ‘happiness ’f"———————-Ah, that 
is what most people would like to know! The fact 
is, that it is very difficult, not to say impossible, to 


mention a mental condition that wi opp'y, to every- 
one. The man who is fond of books finds happiness 
in those silent, yet eloquent companions; the farmer 
finds it when attending to his crops, and the house- 
wife experiences it when she sets to work to have “a 
clear up.” Contentment seems to be the best 
answer, but the trouble comes when you wish to 
define that word and to epics what it means to be 
contented, for it is very doubtful whether any human 
being is, or ever was, or ever will be, contented. 
There is always something we want, something we 
should much like to have. Moreover, absolute con- 
tentment, if such a thing could be, would mean 
stagnation; it is the discontented person—that is, 
the man who is not entirely satisfied with the condi- 
tions under which he lives—who makes progress and 
keeps the world moving. The best way in which to 
insure happiness is to make the best of everything, 
and, while keeping one’s eyes open for chances of 
improving one’s condition or position, not to allow 
oneself to forget the present by hungering after 
future possibilities. 


The Twentieth Century Begins on January ist, 1901, and Potchefstroom 


tbs 


periods when that 


RESULT OF THE 
SECOND SILHOUETTE COMPETITION. 


In this competition 112 competitors were absolutely 
correct, and the first and second prizes have been lumpe:l 
ther, with the result that £60 is divided amongst them. 
A list of these winners may be had on application. Tho 
fifty ster:oscopes and pencil - cases which were offered ha., 
been sent to the next most nearly correct competitor:. 
Below will be found a copy of the key: 
1, Tortoise Shell Tobacco Edwards Desiceated 
v. Rippe Stores; J. Carior’s Little Liver Pili 4, Pater 


3 11. 5 

15, n ed Grips Water 146, Win 1 

3 18, Swallow Camera ; 

Tea Company; 21, McNi«h 

o te beans ease Pee a 

27, Warner's Bate Care; 38, Peltigrow and Stephen Shirts and Cutt... 

„ Chocolate Devona; 390, Bovril; 31, Homocea; 32, Bovril ; 33, ivy 

Soap; N, Eno’s Fruit halte; $5, Klaus’s Milk Chocolate; 36, Beecham 

37, "s 38, Geraudel’s Pastilles; 39, Bond's Castor 

Soap; 40, Tibble’s Vi-Cocoa, 

“In-the February number of Pearson's Macazine.” 

writes H. P., “there is a plate of Lord Roberts on 

his famous white charger, now dead. I observe thit 

attached to the belly-hand of the charger there is « 
medal. Was thig medal awarded the horse? 

By special permission of Her Majesty the 

Queen, Bobs s charger received the Afghan medal wit] 
four clasps and the Cabul and Candahar Star. 

„A FRIEND of mine maintains that the act of admira. 

tion tends to make us good,” writes G. N. “Personally. 

I find it difficult to understand this. Will you give 


us the benefit of your P —It may 
induce both and bad. If the object of your 
admiration is a good man or a learned man, you ar. 


incited 154 very admiration to follow bie foot · 
steps to the best of your ability; on the other hund. 
it is a fact—and this fact can be easily proved in th: 
lower quarters of | elle! to_es wickedness itself 
commands the admi m of a not inconsiderable 
number of ms. Among criminals and those who 
are cri ly inclined, the notorious deeds of certain 
infamous rascals, —— admiration and 
even envy; our bo to highwaymen and 

bréakers of former times, and the representation 
of plays founded on the careers of such individuals is 
held to be against the public morals. This fact in 
itself demonstrates that admiration may make u- 
bad, and the reverse holds equally good. 


„Wich is the article most commonly stolen?” is the 
uestion that has su itself to J. 5. 
he purse. More than ten per cent. of the larcenies 

brought before the courts are for purse robberies 
Three-fourths .of the purses stolen are taken from 
ladies. Watches come next in order of precedence. 


Two correspondents have written to me about the 
Queen's Shilling; S. M. J. would like to know the 
origin, and Kaki has had a dispute as to whether 
the ang | is now given to recruits. The 
shilling is in reality “earnest money” given to bind 
the contract ; this originated in the time of Edward 
III. That monarch and his-successors, during their 

wars with France, resorted to the practice of 
making contracts with men of rank to influence their 
dependents to enlist; at that time the earnest money 
was rather a bounty. On the formation of a stand- 
ing army this rule was confirmed. Enlistments are 
now regulated by the Act of 1870, which does not 
specify the amount of the bounty or earnest money. 
but leaves it to the discretion of the recruitin. 


officer. However, the shilling is Leer sf ven; for 
instance, the men of the City Imperial Volunteer: 


received a bright new shilling each when they were 
enrolled as soldiers of the Queen. 
FRESH AIR FUND. 
Amount Previously Acknowledged, £252 Os. 5}d. 
c 
F L. vis, 2s. ed.; per J. Cameron, 6d. A 


* Grand (P. H.) Total, £269 &s. 5id. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 
Sin per per on 422 0 0 
Foil gage inside, ——— mages, sitnal 
back page, rer wee Swe 100 0 0 
Half page ” ” — wee 80 0 oO 
page „ ” 2 * 28 0 o 
— — 2 je cS 8 5 re 8 
Front va, „ 1 =~ 2 2 210 0 0 


All spaces above one-tenth of a page ure charged at per page rate. 
Series discount: 5 per cent. for 13, 10 for 287 15 for 58 insertions. 
All advertisements are subject to approval. The proprietors reserre tl 
right to hold over or s the insertion of any advertisement with! 
3 ° a — — Alt 8 should |: 
0 the vertisemen rr,“ N ly”? Offices, 
Barz Bet, Lowden, F.... Weekly” Oee 


Ofices: Hennretta Steret, Lon non, W. C. 
Registered Telegraphic Address 


“Humovursome, Lonpon.” 

Messrs. R. 4. THOMPSON & Co. are our Bole Agents in Sydney 

180 Pitt rater Melbourne Little Collins Street), ne (Kdwacd 

treet), Adelaide (7 King William Street), and Cape Town (38 Loop Str. et). 

P. M. can also be obtained in Paris at Neal's Library, 243 Rue Rivoli, 
and at the principal Kiosks, 

Printed and Published by C. Aurnun Prarsox Lro., at Pearson's 

Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Street, Iondon, W. C. 


is the Capital of the Transvaal. 
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proud also of the fact that we are the 
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The The JOHN WOBLE 
Costume of To-day 


Unequaiied in Cut! Unequalied in Make! 
Unequatied in Design! Unequalied in Material; 


Unequalled in the Power to Please! 
fai ima fe may be end thn of the 3 


l Outrivals all Others 


Sach evidence of our progressiveness will tax the ingenui 
of imitators to come within selling distance of the the dd 
we create, for it means better value for the People, 


And Challenges w- Mord 


to produce anything approaching it. 


vod TAKE "oe RISK in 
announcement, for we undertake to 
GABE in the very unlikely event of the Costume no t giving 


Patterns of the Materials sent Post Free to all applicants, 


the truth of this 
nD pide pied 


All Communications respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department, “ PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.6. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


— ade — as sketch 1800, with Chenille crown, trimmed wings and ribbon, price 11. Carriage ¢4. 
*PEARGON'S WEEKLY’ WHEN ORDERING. 4=—— 
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2322 Caraest Firm of Costumiers in the World. 
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A bonnet or a Tat on 


lp ; SEE HAM’S 
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 Bitious and_ Nervous ‘Bissrders, 
pation, 


and Fomale - ‘Ailments. 


These renowned pills are 3 ee of: medicinal n and are . free from mercury’ 


. Sv other — — ‘They can harm no one, and ‘may be given to children or to’ the aged and 


infirm, with perfect safety; They cleanse the stomach and bowels and purify the bleed; «invigorate the 


} whole nervous system, and give tone and energy to the muscles. In the preparation of BEECHAHM’S PILLS 


the “moat scrupulous care is taken, and the ingredients form thé most successful - N that has 
over been discovered for the complaints enumerated in this” eee. oo ee 


Sold by all. a and patent Medicine’ Vene everwhere, ir 
Boxes, 7 (56 Pills), and 2/9 each. Pees 


OVER SIX MILLION BOXES SOLD an NUALL 


RECOMMENDS: “ITSELF. ae 


n 4 Emonoious, Economical. Cleanses the. ‘Teeth, Removes Tartar, | Prevents Decay, ar 
aa 1e a pleasant ad rellable Dentifrice.. 3 


N & in Collapaibie Tubes. Of all ‘Druggists;* or from. ihe: ‘Proprisior for in Postage’ Paid) 


Ug 5 ed es {ONDON, W. 


